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66 THE SESSION OF THE POETS. 


THE SESSION OF THE POETS. 
AvuGust. 1866. 


Di magni, salaputium disertum! — Cat. Lis. 
Lill. 
I. 


Art the Session of Poets held lately in London, 

The Bard of Freshwater was voted the chair : 

With his tresses unbrush’d, and his shirt-collar 
undone, 

He loll’d at his ease like a good-humour'd 


Bear ; 
“ Come, boys!”’ he exclaimed, “ we’ll be merry 
together !” 
And lit up his pipe with a smile on his 
cheek ; — 
While with eye, like a skipper’s, cock’d up at 
the weather, 
Sat the Vice-Chairman Browning, thiuking 
in Greek. 
Il. 
The company gather’d embraced great and 
small bards, 
Both strong bards and weak bards, funny and 
grave, 
Fat bards and lean bards, little and tall bards, 
Bards who wear whiskers, and others who 
shave. 
Of books, men, and things, was the bards’ con- 
versation — 
Some praised Ecce Homo, some deemed it 0 


80 
And then there was talk of the state of the na- 


tion, 
And when the Unwash’d would devour Mis- 
ter Lowe. 


III. 
Right stately sat Arnold, — his black gown ad- 
justed 


J 
»*Genteelly, his Rhine wine deliciously iced, — 
With puddingish England serenely disgusted, 
And looking in vain (in the mirror) for 
“ Geist ;” 
He heark’d to the Chairman, with “ Surely! ” 
and “ Really ?” 
Aghast at both collar and eutty of clay, — 
Then _ e his pocket, and Dreath’d again 
reely, 
On touching the leaves of his own classic 
play. 
IV. 
Jose at hand, lingered Lytton, whose Icarus- 
winglets 
Had often betrayed him in regions of 
rhyme, — 
How glitter’d the eye underneath his grey 
ringlets, 
A hunger within it unlessen’d by time ! 
Remoter sat Bailey — satirical, surly — 
Who stndied the language of Goethe too 


soon, 
And sang himself hoarse to the stars very 
early : 
And crack'd a weak voice with too lofty a 
tune 





v. 
How name all that wonderful company 
over ? — 
Prim Patmore, mild Alford, — and Kingsley 
alsoe ? 
Among the small sparks, who was realler than 
Lover ? 
Among misses, who sweeter than Miss Inge- 
low ? 
There sat, looking moony, conceited, and nar- 


row, 
Buchanan, — who, finding, when foolish and 
young, 
Apollo asleep on a coster-girl’s barrow, 
Straight dragged him away to see somebody 
hung 


vi. 


What was said? what was done? was there 
prosing or rhyming ? 
Was nothing noteworthy in deed or in 
word ? — 
Why, just as the hour of the supper was chim- 


ing, 
The only event of the evening occurred. 
Up banned, with his neck stretching out like a 
gander, 
Master Swinburne, and squéal’d, glaring out 
thro’ his hair, 
All Virtue is bosh! Hallelujah for Landor ! 
I disbelieve wholly in everything! — 
There!” 


rr 
> 
’ 


VII. 
With language so awful he dared then to treat 


em, — 
Miss Ingelow fainted in Tennyson’s arms, 
Poor Arnold rush’d out, crying “ Scecl’ infice- 
tum !” 
And great bards and small bards were full of 
alarms ; 
Till Tennyson, flaming and red as a gipsy, 
Struck his fist on the table and utter’d a 
shout : 
“To the door with the boy! Callacab! He 
is tipsy!” 
And they carried the naughty young gentle- 
man out. 


Vill. 


After that, all the pleasanter talking was done 
there, — 
Who ever had known such an insult before ? 
The Chairman tried hard to rekindle the fun 
there 
But the Muses were shocked and the pleasure 
was 0’er. 
Then “Ah!” cried the Chairman, “this 
teaches me knowledge. 
The future shall find me more wise, by the 
powers ! ; 
This comes of assigning to younkers from 
college 
Too early a place in such meetings as ours !” 
CALIBAN. 
— Spectator. 
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From the London Quarterly Review. | members debating in French ; Ys cog ey 

is only a recent acquisition of Great Bri- 

Toe The Channel Islands. By DAVID | tain. “Far nearer home, close to our very 

ony lew ae ee crt shores, there are arene speaking 
ofh., VD. . ° ; fi th 

With Illustrations by ’Paut J. NarTet. oe Se ae ee eee oe 


~*" day eight centuries ago this very year, when 
a London: W. H. Allen &| the last of the Saxon kings lay dead upon 


. , .,. | the field of Hastings. In our own Parlia- 
2. The History of Guernsey and its Baili-| ment the words in which the Royal assent 
wicks, with Occasional Notices of Jersey. 


to any measure is given remind us that we 

By Ferpinanp Brock Turrer. Guern-/ s¢ij] owe allegiance to the Duchess of Nor- 

sey: Barbet. 1854. é mandy, and recall to us our subjugation. 

3. The Channel Islands. A Guide to) Thus‘ while our Spanish fellow-subjects in 

Jersey and Guernsey. By FRANK FETHER Gibraltar, and our Italian fellow-subjects in 

Datsy. With Maps. Third Edition.| Malta, bear witness to the conquests which 
London : Stanford. N 


: England h fellow-subjects of th 
4. History of Guernsey, with Occasional mesa le ope Sap sett gesagt 


: Channel Islands remind us that we our- 
Notices of Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, and} selyes have been conquered. Our island 
Biographical Sketches. By JONATHAN stronghold in the Mediterranean may tell 
Duncan, B.A. Longmans. 1841. of England’s valour; our island empire in 

5. An Account of the Island of Jersey. | the Pacific may tell of England’s enterprise ; 
By the Rev. Pattie FaLxe, with Notes and | put the little island of Jethou, whose name 
Mlustrations by the Rev. Epwarp Dv-| not one of twenty of our readers may have 
RELL, Rector of St. Saviour’s, Jersey. | heard, can tell us far more than they of 
1837. England's history. 

here is no portion of the British empire 
which offers more attraction, within such 
narrow limits, than the Channel Islands. 
Situated close to France, lying, in faet, 
within the shelter of a French bay, they 
seem by their geographical position to be- 
long to the country whose sandy coasts, 
whose very houses can be discerned. The 
doctrine of nationalities would assign these 
THE emigrant, who cherishes with love | islands to Napoleon, not Victoria. But his- 
and pride the remembrance of the mother | tory has set at nought both geography and 
- country, does not reflect that “old Eng-| ethnology. These French-speaking fellow- 

land ” is not the oldest part of the British subjects of ours have clung to England and 


6. A Plea for Peasant Proprietors. By 
Ws. Txos. Tuornton. London: Mur- 
ray. 1855. 

7. Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety for 1859. London: Murray. 

8. The Life of Sir William Napier, K.C. 
B. Edited by Henry Austin Bruce, 
M.P. London: Murray. 1864. 





dominions. Small as are the British Islands | abhorred France through long centuries of 
when compared with the empire that lies | war between the two countries. They have 


between the tropics of Asia, beneath the | fought against the men using their own 
arctic circle in America, and in the conti-| tongue, and in behalf of a people of an- 
nent at the antipodes, they are domains of: other speech Let us be accurate. They 
imperial dimension when contrasted with i fought in behalf of their own independence. 
the most ancient possessions of Queen Vic-! The sovereigns of England have been their 
toria. The predecessor of our Sovereign ; sovereigns, Shut the islanders have ruled 
was duke of Normandy before he was King | themselves. They have maintained their 
of England, and as Duke he ruled that} own constitution, laws, language, currency, 
little archipelago off the Norman coast,|and army. They have contributed nothin 

which alone of all their once fair French | to our revenue, and taxation is to them al- 
provinces has been retained by the mon-| most unknown. The representatives of the 
archs who were so long styled the rulers of | Sovereign who have been sent to dwell 
“Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” Eng- | amongst them and be at the head of their . 
land’s Queen, we all know, rules over more | Government, have been welcomed so long 
nations, and is obeyed by subjects speaking | as they have been contented with the otium 
more languages, than any other sovereign cum dignitate of vice-royalty. But let them 
that ever wore crown; but we rarely re-| once assume active power, let them once 
member that the language which lattes attempt to alter old customs or to correct 
precedence for antiquity in our history is| hoary abuses, and they will find, as the his- 
not English but French. In the Canadian | torian of the Peninsular War found, that 
Parliament we may even now hear the | the loyalty of these islanders is conditional, 
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and that the condition is, that the Queen of 
England may reign, but must not rule. 
This immovable adherence to old customs 
and old privileges makes the history and the 
present constitution of the islands full of 
interest to the antiquarian. For the natural- 
ist and the artist they have an even richer 
store of enchantments. The seas, the sands, 
the rocks, abound with fish and weed, and 
the creatures that hold a middle place be- 
between these two. The lanes are full of 
treasures for the botanist. The coasts pre- 
sent every variety of sea scenery — granite 
cliffs which, even at the lowest tide, stand 
fathoms deep in ever-heaving water; long 
reaches of sand that, when the tide is out, 
stretch away for nearly a mile below high- 
water mark; little creeks where the sand is 
dotted with black serrated reefs half covered 
by seaweed at the ebb, and all but covered 
by the foam of the waves as they fret them- 
selves into yeast like spray at the flow. 
Most of the islands are so near together 
that they can be seen from each other, and 
the outline, dim and soft through the sum- 
mer haze, clear and sharp before the coming 
rain, blurred and broken in the storm, gives 
a beauty to the scene which is always want- 
ing when the horizon in every direction is 
bounded by the sea. To add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scenes, the sea that lies 
between the chief islands is interspersed by 
innumerable small islets, some few the abode 
of perhaps a single family, with Crusoe-like 
- eamgcnel some covered entirely by a 
ort ; some the resort only of the sea-bird ; 
but all alike the dread of the sailor strange 
. to these seas. Beyond these is the line. of 
the French coast, yellow with the harvest 
or brown with the dun sands. All around 
is a sea of indescribably brilliant azure. It 
does not present to the seafarer the wonder- 
ful gem-like sparkle of the Lago di Garda 
— probably the finest sheet of water in the 
world — but it has the hue of that water, 
the hue of the turquoise. 

The tourist in the Channel Islands who 
makes Southampton his port of departure 
will find himself gliding down the Water 
and past the Neeilles soon after midnight, 
and about six hours later, if wind and sea 

_have favoured him, he will come in sight of 
a group of rocks of which the highest is 
crowned with a strange-looking structure. 
Those rocks are the Casquets. That struc- 


ture is a light-house which, with its three 
separate towers and lanterns, forming the 
angles of a triangle, warns the sailor that 
he is near one of the most dreaded spots in 
the Channel. The Casquets cover a space of 
water a mile and a half in onedirection, and 
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half a mile in the other, and upon them 
many a ship has been dashed to pieces. If 
darkness or fog hide the rocks, they are not 
to be discovered by the lead, for all around 
them is water so deep that a line-of-battle 
ship may pass within oar’s length of them. 
Until 1723, no beacon existed to warn off 
mariners. In that year a rude attempt 
was made to supply the deficiency, and at 
first coals were burnt, and afterwards oil 
lights were set in a copper frame. In 1790 
the present lighthouse was erected, but in 
1823, exactly a century after they were first 
branded as dangerous, a storm of unusual 
violence destroyed the lanterns and extin- 
guished the lights. Two landing-places give 
atcess to the lighthouse, but so great is the 
swell of the sea, that many weeks some- 
times pass without permitting the visitor to 
land, and it is customary to keep not less 
than three months’ supply of food for the 
inhabitants of the storm-battered strong- 
hold. Formerly there was a spring of wa- 
ter on the main rock, but it has long since 
disappeared, and the keepers have to rely 
upon the supply which is sent to them every 
month, and on the rain which they collect 
in a cistern. More fortunate than their 
brethren on the still more famous rocks of 
Eddystone, they are able to communicate 
constantly with their fellow-creatures, for a 
telegraph is laid between the Casquets and 
Alderney. A line drawn from the Casquets 
to Cape de la Hogue, in Normandy, would 
pass over one of the most dangerous por- 
tions of the Channel. First, it would stretch 
to the Ortach rock, an islet that rises sixty 
feet out of the water. Between Ortach 
and the Casquets the tide rushes with great 
velocity. On the other and eastern side of 
Ortach is a shoal known as Burhou, and 
between that and Alderney is the perilous 
Passe au Singe, which English sailors have 
converted into the Swinge. Still goi 

east, we trace the Race of Alderney, Phick 
separates that island from the French coast 
about eight miles off. The bed of the sea 
is here very much elevated, and were it 
raised but 120 feet higher, the Casquets, 
Ortach, and Alderney would form one 
island. As it is, the line which we have 
described covers a mole for the most part 
submerged, about twelve miles in length, 
and forming a natural breakwater to the 
north of the bay which contains the Chan- 
nel Islands. As the steamer passes to the 
west of the Casquets, Alderney with its 
somewhat too rounded outline is clearly vis- 
ible on the left. Soon afterwards land is 
seen on the bow, and somewhere about eight 
in the morning the tourist steams into the 
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noble harbour of St. Peter’s Port, the cap- 
ital of Guernsey. 

Guernsey has not the reputation of Jer- 
sey. Its acreage is smaller, its population 
less numerous ; its wealth is more limited. 
But it has scenery at least equal, and, for 
boldness, superior to that of the rival island. | 
The tourist who does not disembark at St. 
Peter’s Port, but passes on to St. Helier’s, 
makes a grevious mistake. For not only is 
Guernsey different from Jersey, not only is 
it well worth seeing for its own sake, but it 
is the centre of radiating excursions. Al- 
derney must be reached by a Guernsey 
sailing boat, and even with this it is not al- 
ways possible to return on the same day. 
Far nearer and smaller than Alderney is 
Sark, which can be reached during fair 
weather in two hours. Nearer and smaller 
still are the twin islands Herm and Jethou, 
which are half the distance of Sark. Its 
situation, therefore, gives Guernsey the first 
place in this article. 

Topographically Guernsey is a right- 
angled triangle whose acute angles have 








been chipped off. Its hypothenuse, inclines 
from S.W. to N.E., its oes is nearly due 
east and west, its perpendicular nearly due 
north and south. Its superficies contains 
15,560 English acres, of which about 10,000 
acres aré under cultivation. Geologically 
Guernsey is a wedge of granite, sloping 
upwards with tolerable regularity ; so that 
while the northern extremity is on the level | 
of the sea, the southern rises to a height of 
346 feet. Transversely the islgnd slopes 
down from east to west, and while the 
ground above St. Peter’s port rises precipi- 
tously over the harbour, the other coast 
slopes away gently for the most part. Close 
to the northern end the sea runs into so 
deep a bay as to nearly sever the little vil- 
lage of Val from the rest of Guernsey. 
Midway along the eastern coast lies the 
capital of the Island. As seen by a passenger 
from England, St. Peter’s Port, or, as it is 
commonly called, Peter Port, is both conspic- 
uous and picturesque. ‘Its principal build- 
ings are not fine ; on the contrary, the most 
prominent, Elizabeth College, is in the 
worst form of debased Gothic. Nevertheless 
the way in which the town climbs the steep 
hill, and in which the houses lie scattered 
among the trees, give an imposing air to the 
tout ensemble which certainly the details do 
not possess. Especially picturesque is Cas- 
tle Cornet, of old historic fame. This fortress 
would stand but a short time against modern 
heavy artillery, but it serves as an appen- 
dage to Fort George upon the hill, a more 


‘shore eastwards 1,300 feet. 





modern and a stronger work, but by no 


means contributing to the adornment of 
the landscape. By far the most important 
work of construction in the island is the 
splendid harbour, which is still unfinished. 
his work shows that though the Guernsey- 
men are as yet without a railway, itis not 
from want of enterprise that the deficienc 
arises. In a land where the population is 
scanty, and the engineering difficulties 
would be very great, a railroad is not re- 
quired, and the cost of it would be enor- 
mous. A good harbour can be turned to 
account, and, accordingly, one is nearly fin- 
ished on a scale which seems to be far be- 
yond the present or the future require- 
ments of the place. It took two centuries 
to make the old dock, though only four and 
a half acres in extent. But so sensitive have 
the islanders proved to what is called the 
progress of the age, that a little more than 
a dozen years will have sufficed to make 
docks covering seventy-three acres. The 
works include a harbour and a floating dock 
protected by two breakwaters, the one con- 
necting Castle Cornet with the mainland, 
and the other stretching out from the 
The ma- 
sonry is of granite, and has an appearance 
of solidity and massiveness not often seen 
even in the largest ports, and will be a 
flattering memorial to the engineer who 
planned, and the contractors who carried 
out the work. The cost has been defrayed. 
by an export duty levied upon granite, a 
not very commendable form of taxation. 
Its imposition was stoutly resisted by the. 
inhabitants of St. Sampson’s, the only othen- 
town in the island, who contended that as- 


| the granite exported from Guernsey came 


almost entirely from their parish, while the . 
money thus raised was expended upon the - 
rival town, they were not fairly treated. The . 
quarrel became somewhat Citter, and it 
was carried before the law courts in Eng- - 
land. They refused to recognise dis- - 
tinction of interests among the inhabitants 
of so small an island, and confirmed the tax. 
The quays are worthy of the harbour. They 
are broad, and in some parts adorned’ with 
trees, and form an admirable promenade. 
Unfortunately the houses are for the most 
part mean, and the site of what might be a 
fine esplanade is too often occupied by ware- 
houses and the backs of inferior dwellings. 
The main street is steep and narrow, and af- 
fords no view of the sea. The only public 
building of any architectural merit. is the 
“ Town Church,” as it is called, of St. Peter, 
a cruciform structure with central.,tower, 
and in the flamboyant style. Toiling up the 
main street the high ground is.,reached, . 
e 
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which is covered by small villas, but so ar- 
ranged that very few of them can enjoy the 
fine sea view which the height affords. The 
smaller port of St. Sampson’s is reached by 
a coast road of about two miles. The places 
are, in fact, nearly connected by successive 
links of houses. St. Sampson's is purely a 
port, chiefly for the exportation of granite ; 
while St. Peter’s Port is a capital and a 
market, as well as the chief place for the 
import trade. The roads have for many 
years been very good; but half acentury ago 
the then Governor was compelled to use 
every argument he could devise to make the 
islanders submit to the taxation necessary 
for the construction of passable routes. The 
Guernseymen were both shamed and per- 
suaded into the work, and now the island 
is surrounded and intersected by highways, 
which have been judiciously Taid out, as 
well with regard to commercial as military 
purposes. Well might the grateful Guernsey- 
men erect a tower in honour of Sir John 
Doyle, who has been the most popular of all 
their Governors. 

It would be difficult to spend a more en- 
joyable day than in making the round of 
the island. Starting from St. Peter's Port, 


the tourist visits a succession of little bays, 
each in its way the perfection of marine 
landscape. In one a garden, full of rare 


‘plants, slopes downwards to the sea, and all 
Put touches the sands of dazzling whiteness. 
In another, the cliffs form a precipitous are, 
bounding some far retreating inlet. In a 
third, the ‘most famous of all, Moulin Huet, 
every charm of Nature is combined. Sharp 
needles of rocks stand out as the advanced 
posts against the sea in its aggressive moods ; 
then the land runs inward with bosky clus- 
ters of wood here, with bluff rocks there, 
covered with lichens of such glorious orange, 
that they vie with the most brilliant autumn 
tints of the trees. Deep down below the 
winding path, through heath and wild thyme 
and gorse, is the creamy white sand, up 
ad 5 the turquoise water runs, and then re- 
treating, leaves a moist dun patch. Passing 
westwards along the south coast, the luxu- 
riant loveliness of Moulin Huet gives place 
to sterner features. The rocks stand up 
uncompromisingly against the sea, and re- 
fusing to yield, allow little room for those 
nooks where beauty dwells sheltered from 
the storm. The umbrageous wealth is gone 
which reaches its full perfection in Water 
Lane, a leafy tunnel, through which scarcely 
astray sunbeam can find its way to cast a 
shadow upon the moist fern-bordered path, 
and where there is twilight even at high 
noon. Copse and grove disappear and give 
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place to the open common, which even the 
adventurous Guernseymen have not at- 
tempted to cultivate. We round the south- 
western angle and see before us at a short 
distance seawards, cruel reefs of rock, guilty 
of the fate of many a gallant — but now 
made conspicuous by a warning lighthouse, 
the Hanois, erected but a few years ago, 
and after long contention between the local 
authorities and the corporation of the Trin- 
ity House. Then again the ever shifting 
scene changes. We have no longer inlets 
of — curve, nor bluff rampart of 
cliffs, but a wide ‘bay, whose waters are 
scattered over with innumerable low rocks. 
Sometimes a line of reef; sometimes an is- 
let; and between them, even in summer’s 
calm, the sea frets and surges. One rock 
may claim the title of island ; Lihou Island 
it 1s called. Monks dwelt there in the 
old days, and their chanted prayers must 
often have been drowned by the thunder of 
the billows. Now there dwells here a French- 
man, whose heart is set on profit rather than 
on prayer, for he has the right to all the sea- 
weed in his island; and seaweed, as we 
shall presently find, is a most important 
produce, whose harvesting is restricted by 
stringent laws. Mr. Ansted, in his admi- 
rable volume on the Channel Islands, abook 
to be read before and after, rather than du- 
ring a tour, compares Lihou on the west 
with Castle Cornet on the east side of the 
island. But Lihou is much the larger is- 
land. It is connected with the mainland by 
arough*causeway 700 yards long, that is 
covered by the sea for at least half of every 
tide. Beyond Lihou is a series of sandy 
bogs, still interspersed with rocks. The 
high ground of the south-west angle slopes 
away until, as the north-west angle is reach- 
ed, there is a wide open space of country, 
but little above the nia level Here are some 
of the most productive farms in the island. 
The northern extremity is for the most part 
barren and sandy, and the village of Val is 
situated in a wild and desolate district. The 
tourist who has but little time to spare, 
should, after reaching Cobo Bay, strike in- 
wards, and climbing the high ground, pass 
through the richly wooded country about 
Citel, and bisect the island by descending to 
St. Peter's Port, his point of departure. 

In perambulating Guernsey, it is impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the apparent ab- 
sence of inhabitants. The population is, 
as every one knows, really far denser than 
in England. Yet at midday, one may trav- 
erse mile after mile of the leafy lanes in 
the centre of the island, or the open roads 
on the coast, without meeting a single per- 
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son. Proofs of habitation there are indeed; 
for everywhere there are picturesque cotta- 
ges, where the fuchsia attains the height of 
a tree, where the cameltaia is a shrub wide 
spread and taller than a man, where the 
hydrangea is as prodigal of blossom as in the 
bay of Glengariffe, which the visitor of the 
Irish Lakes knows so well, and where even 
the aloe and the myrtle flourish and flower. 
But if you try to enter one of those dwelllngs 
in order to ask your way, you will find the 
door fast, and the house empty. But the 
household are not far off. You may not see 
them, but you can hear the tinkle of sharp- 
ening scythes or a murmur of human voices. 
They are all workers here; father, mother, 
son, and daughter, alike, till the ground, for 
that ground is their own. Spade husbandry 
is carried to perfection here, where labour 
costs but little, and, to use Arthur Young’s 
famous saying, “the magic of ownership 
turns the very rocks into gold.” So 
all day long they toil in the field, and at 
eventide they divert themselves by toiling 
in their gardens. Their farms are little 
more than gardens. They are usually of 
from ten to twenty acres. Fifty acres is an 
exceptionally large holding. Thus every 
inch of ground is made productive ; thanks 
to the climate, and to the implement which 
has made the sands of Flanders a veritable 


Pactolus, and concerning which the Italian 

proverb says, that while “ the plough has a 

—_ of iron, the spade has an edge of 
old.” 

. We shall have to speak hereafter of the 

peasant farming of the Channel Islands, 

a favourite theme with political economists 


of the Mill school. There is one particular 
crop which we must notice here — since it 
is in Guernsey that the gathering in of it is 
seen to greatest advantage. It is a portion 
of that great “ harvest of the sea” which 
we are too apt to undervalue. Locally the 
crop is called vraic, we should call it sea- 
weed. Though a weed, the picking of it is 
restricted by very stringent laws. It is 
only at two seasons of the year that vraic 
may be gathered, in July and in February. 
The summer crop is stacked in ricks and 
left to dry beneath the sun, and is used for 
fuel. The winter crop is spread upon the 
land as manure, and is a most valuable fer- 
tilizer, especially when mixed with stable 
refuse. The ashes of the summer crop also 
are applied with good effect to the soil. 
The cottagers get sixpence a bushel for 
this. The seaweed is of two kinds —that 
which adheres to the rocks, vraic scic, and 
the drift, vraic venant. The gathering of the 
latter is allowed to all persons throughout 
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the year from sunrise to eight p.m. Some- 
times after a gale a very busy scene js pre- 
sented, especially in Roequaine Bay, at the 
south-west angle of the Guernsey. A long 
row of peasants will be seen standing upon 
the beach armed with rakes, and by the 
side of them a mound of weed which they 
have gathered together, but which they 
must not take away until the sunrise gun 
announces the beginning of the day. No 
sooner has the distant boom been heard 
than they set to work with astonishing vig- 
our, and carry off their treasure in carts, if 
they are fortunate enough to possess any, 
or more often in panniers carried by horses 
or asses. The regulations which provide 
for the cutting of the vraic scié are still 
more strict. The first harvest begins at the 
first new or full moon after February Ist, 
and lasts five weeks. The second begins 
in the middle of June and ends on August 
31st. The summer cutting is limited for 
the first month to the poor, or people who 
have no cattle.” They are not allowed to 
carry it by barrow to a cart, but must trans- 
port it above high spring tide, and from 
thence it is carted away. “The cutting of 
the vraic,” says Mr. Ansted, “is the occa- 
sion of a general holiday. The rocks hav- 
ing been examined the day before by the 
men, large parties grouped into sets of two 
or three families, resort to the most promis- 
ing places where the weed is thickest and 
longest, and cut it with a small kind of 
reaping hook, throwing it into heaps until 
the tide flows. It is then carried out of 
reach of the advancing tide as fast as possi- 
ble. The evening after the days’ work, the 
parties meet at some neighbouring house of 
refreshment, where the Jit de fouaille is fitted 
up for the occasion and lighted up. The 
evening closes with a dance.” The total 
amount of vraic collected yearly around 
Guernsey is about 30,000 loads, and as the 
value of a load is reckoned to be two shil- 
lings on the beach here at once is a source 
of wealth equal to £3,000 a year. Jersey 
probably supplies an even larger amount. 
On an average about one acre in five in the 
larger islands, and nearly as much in Alder- 
ney and Sark, is manured with litter and 
seaweed to the amount of ten loads to the 
acre, or with the ashes of the weed that has 
already done duty as fuel. In potato cul- 
ture this application has been remarkably 
successful, land so treated yielding on an 
average twenty tons of potatoes to the acre. 
But it is not only tor agricultural and 
domestic purposes that the vraic is avail- 
able. It is used in the manufacture of ba- 
rilla, especially in the Chaussey Islands, and 
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also in that of iodine. The Guernsey sea- 
weed is particularly rich in the latter salt, 
and for the last twenty years iodine has 
been manufactured and exported to Eng- 
land. The development of photography 
has increased the demand for tuiat salt, and 
at the present time over 20,000 ounces are 
sent yearly to this country. The seaweed 
is capable of yielding paraffin oil, naphtha, 
and sulphate of ammonia, which, however, 
are not manufactured on the islands. There 
is room here for much greater enterprise 
than has yet been shown. The annual 
yield of seaweed is about 200,000 tons, of 
which a very small quantity is turned to’ 
the profitable use to which it might be put. 

As we have said, Guernsey is the most 
convenient starting point for visiting the 
smaller islands. The most important excur- 
sion is that to Alderney. As at first seen, 
the lofty cliffs are masked by a number of 
detatched rocks lying at a short distance 
from the south-western extremity of the 
island. In that island, as in Guernsey, the 
coast presents a great variety of attractions. 
On the north the ground slopes towards a 
series of bogs more or less tame. To the 
south-east is a succession of rock scenery of 
the very grandest ae wy One may 
look sheer down two hundred feet into the 
sea, and through the clear water discern the 
rocky bottom fathoms deep. Mr. Ansted 
has so well described this coast, that we can- 
not do better than quote from his elaborate 
and beautiful volume. 


“Continuing to work our way round the va- 
rious inlets, we come after a time to the sand- 
stone, of which there isa second small patch, 
quarried near the top of the cliff, and seen reach- 
ing the sea. Afterwards there is nothing but 
naked and rough granite and porphyry. Won- 
derfully broken and precipitous are the clitts 
thus formed. Many of them are quite vertical, 
either to the sea, or to the very small bays, 
where the water is seen boiling and foaming in 
the most extraordinary manner. From one 
headland to another, round great hollow de- 
pressions, where the granite is soft and decom- 
posing, along parts of the cliff where wide 
- cracks at the surface shew the possibility of the 
ground sinking under his feet, the visitor may 
pick his way, rewarded occasionally by bursts 
of unexpected grandeur and beauty. ‘The 
cliffs are often so vertical that one may look 
down to the sea rolling in at one’s feet, and 
across a narrow inlet perceive clearly the geolo- 
gical structure of an opposite cliff. There is 
one spot in particular, where a wall of rock a 
couple of hundred ‘feet deep, displays a beauti- 
ful olive-eoloured porphyry, crossed by great 
horizontal veins of flesh-coloured felspar, suc- 
ceeding one another at intervals down to the 





sea line. The scenery of the cliff varies a good 
deal, and much of it is almost peculiar to Alder- 
ney. In many places depressions of the surface 
are observabie, and one is obliged either to 
make a wide circuit, or to descend a deep hoi- 
low. Two or three such scoopings out of the 
surface are passed on the southeast coast. 
They correspond to the presence of a peculiarly 
decomposing rotten material that alternates 
with the harder parts of the rock As there 
are generally hard walls to these softer hollows 
they are often in the highest degree picturesque, 
for the action of the sea having worn away 
a deep inlet, the wall of rock on each side allows 
of the inlet being approached pretty nearly 
without inconvenience... ... . Towards 
the south western extremity of the island 
there is a succession of very bold and grand 
cliffs, beyond which is a reef of picturesque 
rocks, some of them of large size. . . . It is the 
fashion, and has become almost a tradition, to 
speak of Alderney as a desolate station, offering 
no single object of interest, and nothing to 
occupy any rational person for many hours. 
But those who are capable of appreciating grand 
rocky scenery, and who are able to look at it ; 
persons who would regard Wales, Scotland, and 
Switzerland as worth visiting for themselves, 
their wild beauty, and for the sublimity of their 
scenery, ought not to, complain of this remark- 
able island. Such persons may, beyond a doubt, 
find along the coast we have been describing, 
quite as much grandeur and beauty as they 
have anywhere seen in a day’s ramble.” 


There are in Alderney objects of special 
interest, such as the Roche Pendante, a 
magnificent pinnacle of sand-stone rock ; 
and there are beaches to be visited, by no 
means an easy feat. The town is not remark- 
able, and there are scarcely any buildings of 
importance, still less of veg, except the 

n 


new parish church in the early lish style, 
with chancel, apse, and dhelnerdt of great 
beauty. Two mistakes unhappily detract 
from the perfection of Mr. Gilbert Scott’s 
otherwise successful work. The church, 
which should have been placed on high 
ground, is buried in a hollow, and the soft 


.stone of Normandy has been used for the 


dressings, and is already, after about twenty 
years of exposure, falling into decay. Al- 
derney owes its importance to military rather 
than to ecclesiastical constructions. It is 
well called by Mr. Ansted the Ehrenbreit- 
stein of the Channel; only it is to France 
what the Rhine fortress would be to the 
Prussians if it were in the hands of the 
French. Alderney seems destined by nature 
to be an outwork of Cherbourg. We have 
endeavored to make it a counter-work. It 
was Sir William Napier who urged that the 
island should be made a fortified naval sta- 
tion. When Governor of Guernsey he wrote 
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to the Home Secretary of that time, Sir 
James Graham, and pointed out the neces- 
sity of converting Alderney into a strong- 
hold which should be both a haven of refuge 
for our own fleet, and a point of attack upon 
the enemy’s. He said that of all the islands, 
Alderney was the most important, and that 
so long as it was unprotected, one hour and 
two large steamers would suffice to place 
France in possession of it, and then it would 
not be possible to dispossess her. Having 
established herself there she would be able 
to reduce the other islands at leisure ; while 
England, engaged as she would then be in 
a struggle for very existence, would not have 
the strength to undertake so major an oper- 
ation of warfare as the reeovery of the 
islands. On the other hand, if strongly se- 
cured, Alderney would serve as an effectual 
check upon Cherbourg. By raising a tower 
on the Touraille Hill, or Essex-heights, it 
would be possible to look into the French 
stronghold. From La Hogue to the Bill of 
Portland is fifty-seven miles, and as the 
Swinge and the Race cannot be blockaded, 
fifteen miles of the distance would be in the 
possession of the French, with a harbour for 
any number of vessels. The sun rises at 
the back of the position, and therefore 
French ships of war would see an English 
ship two or three hours before she could be 
observed from Portland, and they would 
pounce upon her before help from England 
could reach her. Seven years later, in 1852, 
Napier again wrote to urge the fortification 
of Alderney. He said a defended harbour 
would form the rendezvous of a squadron 
blockading Cherbourg. If the Cherbourg 
fleet came out the Alderney fleet would send 
expresses to the Channel squadron, and a 
general engagement woald take place be- 
tween Dover and Portland. These repre- 
sentations produced their effect, and one of 
the most costly even of government jobs was 
soon afterwards begun. Three large forts 
and a breakwater have been constructed, 
and the anchorage has been cleared of sev- 
eral rocks. Mr. Ansted writing in 1865, 
says : — ; 


“To enlarge the original design (which was 


' ¢ither too much or too little), it was determined 


to alter the direction of the west breakwater to 
east north-east. This has involved a large 
quantity of work done in water upwards of 
twenty fathoms deep, and has completely cut 
across the excellent anchorage that might have 
been procured by carrying the breakwater from 
rock to rock. Had the latter work been decided 
on, a magnificent harbour would have been se- 
cured at a comparatively small expense. Nearly 














a million sterling has now been expended on the 
1,200 P ne of the west breakwater at present 
carried out. The east breakwater is not yet 
commenced. . . . Great as has been the error in 
the construction of the harbour, and although, 
beyond doubt, the accommodation when com- 
pleted will be far less and far worse than ft ought 
to have been, no policy could be more absurd 
or suicidal than to stop.or check the works in 
their present state. The shelter that will be 
afforded when the works are completed is an 
object of great importance. To obtain this, vast 
sums have been expended in constructing along 
series of forts to command efficiently some five 
miles of coast. It is in this harbour that our 
merchant ships would look for safety in the 
event of war. It is here that gunboats and other 
ships of war would collect ; to this place they 
would repair for coals and stores; here they 
might refit; and hence they might issue to cut 
off and destroy an enemy stationed at Cherbourg. 
If the Channel Isiands are to be preserved, and 
that the possession of these islands means 
the possession of the Channel is more than ever 
the case now, it can be only by rendering Alder- 
ney useful as well as strong; and much of this 
usefulness consists in there being atte of 
refuge. It is not now time to combider what 
might have been done better: but it is a very 
seriuus question indeed, what can be done best 
with the materials still at our command.’’» 


Our naval and military authorities seem 
to have been peculiarly unfortunate in the 
Channel Islands. Alderney is quite a bye- 
word and a reproach, and a few years ago 
the yearly vote for carrying on the works 
was made the subject of a sharp Parliamen- 
tary struggle. A more disastrous undertak- 
ing, because wholly useless, was commenced 
some years ago in St. Catherine’s Bay, Jer- 
sey. One day, in hot haste the Admiralty 
bought for £80,000, a piece of ground worth 
£3,000, with the idea of erecting a fortress. 
This has not been commenced, nor is it likely 
to be. The harbour which the fort was to 
protect, was however begun, and after a 
magnificent pier about a third of a mile 
long, and constructed in the most substan- 
tial and costly manner, had been completed, 
and a second arm of rough rock work had 
been partly made, it was discovered that the 
water was not deep enough to hold ships ; 
and now after that half-a-million sterling 
has been squandered, the works have been 
abandoned, the pier is covered with weeds, 
and the lighthouse that was erected to guide 
storm-tost ships into a fair haven, has to be 
lighted every night to warn them from com- 
ing near. Even had the harbour been suc- 
cessful as regards its capabilities, it would 
have been wrongly placed. It overlooks the 
sandy portless coast of Normandy, south of 
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Cape La Hogue, instead of towards that 
point and Cherbourg, as it would have done 
on the other side of the island. 

Reculer pour mieux sauter. We go back 
to Guernsey in order to make a better start 
for the other islands. Exactly opposite St. 
Peter’s Port lie Herm and Jethou, two 
islands that bear to each other the same re- 
lations as a frigate and her tender gunboat. 
They form part of a reef of granite, most 
picturesque but most dangerous, which 
stretches towards Guernsey, and which 
makes the “ Little Russell” the most difli- 
cult of all the many perilous passages in 
these waters. The first of them presents 
every variety of coast scenery, and is much 
after the same type as Guernsey. Like that 
island it is steep towards the south, and 
stretehes along in long sandy flats north- 
wards. The rocks being a softer granite 
than in Guernsey, it is more cleft by the ac- 
tion of the sea. Herm abounds in caverns, 
wherein the brilliant green of luxuriant 
ferns is vividly set of by the background of 
swarthy cliff. Little bays lie surrounded by 
steep slOpes, full of wild flowers, down the 
side of which the tourist has worn a wind- 
ing path. Here the sand is as smooth as 
velvet, as firm as marble to the foot, and the 
intense brilliancy and clearness of the water 
irresistibly invite to bathe. The surface of 
Here 


the island is remarkably irregular. 
there is a steep hill with flanking valleys, 


bounding to the sea. Here there are steep 
cliffs, at the foot of which it is possible to 
walk only at low water. Here there isa 
flat table land covered with coarse grass and 
margined by a long reach of sand. An 
enterprising gentleman has undertaken to 
cultivate the island, and he has a comfort- 
able house and convenient farm buildings. 
The soil is good, consisting of decomposed 
granite, which in Cornwall yields such won- 
derful crops of early vegetables for Covent 
Garden. But the great deficiency of the 
island is the want of water. Through this 
it became necessary for the Lord of Herm 
to sell off his fine herd of Alderney cattle 
during a recent dry summer. The abori- 
gines are as troublesome to him in their way 
as the Maories have proved to the New Zea- 
land settlers. These foes are the rabbits, 
and not only do they work havoc among the 
crops, but they are undermining the island, 
and are the cause of the frequent landslips, 
which are diminishing its area. Herm is 
not given up wholly to agriculture. There 
are granite quarries, which of late have been 
worked with considerable vigour on account 
of extensive orders for the Thames Embank- 
ment. The chief glory of Herm is its shell 
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beach. The sands of Whitesand Bay, near 
the Land’s End, are prolific in shells, but 
they cannot bear comparison with this won- 
derful shore. Here the sand is made up 
entirely of shells whole or in fragments. 
Every handful contains myriad tenantless 
abodes of animal life. Exquisite in form, 
glorious in colour, they quite overpower the 
imagination with a reality so far beyond con- 
ception. Lying there at length, far away from 
the turmoil of life in London, the wearied 
holiday-taker is startled by the apparent 
waste of creative power. It seems wonder- 
ful that so little account of life should be 
taken by the Great Life-giver. He is hu- 
miliated to think that year after year fresh 
stores of structural beauty are added, to be 
washed away again, without being beheld 
by a humaneye. To what purpose, he asks, 
was this waste ? He cannot solve the “ rid- 
dle of the painful earth,” and if he leaves 
the sands, and when the water is out, will 
wade barefooted among the pools that the 
sea has left between sharp ridges of rock 
and rounded slopes of sand, and watch the 
fairy forms of life, half animal and half veg- 
table, the flesh-like, flower-like petals of the 
sea anemone, pale pink, bright orange, deep 
crimson, he will be still more overcome by 
the vastness of that universe, whose very 
puddles are kingdoms. 

Jethou lies to the south of Herm, and is 
separated from it by a narrow but deep 
channel. Strictly speaking, it consists of a 
group of three islands, being itself by far 
the largest. It is steeper and higher than 
Herm, and it has one house, occupied by the 
tenant who farms the island. Southwards 
there is a series of dangerous rocks. In 
spite of the difficulties of navigation, visitors 
to Herm and Jethou are numerous. Thou- 
sands of excursionists brave an hour's sea- 
sickness, and a possible wreck, in order to 
visit spots that are indeed worth a heavier 
sacrifice. 

He who has not seen Sark has not seen 
the Channel Islands. The geography books 
that we used to learn when we were young 
told us that this was a barren and rocky 
island, and that was all they told us. We 
were left to infer that it was uninhabited and 
desolate, a place little favoured by God and 
forsaken by man. Rocky it is, but not bar- 
ren. It is so rocky that the Lords of the 
Admiralty once steamed round and round 
the island, and finding no landing place 
gave up their intended visit in despair. But 
the interior is fertile enough. The islandis 
a bowl, and the concavity of it abounds with 
tree and flower and fern, and there are 
nooks of luxuriant greenery and leafy lanes 
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such as Devonshire would not be ashamed | Far out at sea there was the soft haze of 
to own. So far is it from being uninhabited, | summer, hiding the glare of the French 
that the only fear of the islanders is that | coast that would otherwise have been visible, 
they will be over-populated. The naviga-| to tell of the great world of Europe. Close 
tion thither is intricate and not a little per-| at hand there was no sound save the hum- 
ilous, so that the Sark pilots who have learnt | ming of the bee and the crisp rustle of the 
to thread the watery maze, and to encoun- | cattle as they cropped the short grass Then, 
ter the dangers of rock and shoal, have a | a8 the morning wore on, the people gathered 
reputation for skill and hardihood. A from the scattered cottages and wended 
steamer goes from Guernsey to Sark about | their way to the unadorned church, wherein 
once a week in summer, and luggers go | no sign of cope or chasuble, crucifix or thu- 
every day. But in winter when the wind | rible is likely to intrude for centuries to , 
is tempestuous, still more when there is a|}come. ‘There the old familiar prayers 
calm accompanied by a fog, it is often im-| sounded strangely in another tongue, and 
possible to hold communication for more|the psalter was sung to grand chorales 
than a week. Twelve days have been known | worthy to be included in Sebastian Bach’s 
to elapse before the Sarkites could learn | Gesangbuch., Then, to wander slowly over 
anything of what was going on in the great | the downs, with the sea visible to almost all 
world ot Guernsey. If the weather be fine, | around the island; to sit upon the farthest 
the most pleasant way of crossing is to’ em- | point of some giddy height and gaze at the 
bark in one of the luggers. With a breeze | heaving water almost steel blue, as seen far 
sufficient to freshen the sea and swell the | below and between the peaks and altars of 
sails one goes bounding along past bold | rock that storms had severed from the island 
groups of rocks and islets tenanted by sea | and left standing apart — to think, by way 
fowl, until the southern extremity of Sark is| of deepening the deep repose, uf hot 
reached. Then the tack is altered, and the | churches crowded with worshippers in gor- 
little vessel glides along more slowly in| geous attire, not to read, but simply to 
smooth water, sheltered by the high cliffs | “ muse and brood and live again in memory ” 
that rise up precipitously from the shore, | old and cherished words or scenes well nigh 
and are here and there pierced with caverns, | forgotten — that was delight keen enough 
until it reaches the pier which their naval | to render that summer Sabbath for ever a 
lordships thought too insignificant to notice. | red-letter day in the writer’s calendar. 

Landing here is not an easy matter, for one; There is one peculiarity which cannot but 
has to walk the plank under the most favour- | heighten the strange dreamy thoughts that 
able circumstances, and if the sea be at all | the visitor must feel at finding himself‘on such 
fresh one must be prepared for a wade. | a spot as this. The Sarkites walk about in 
Even when this has been done it is by no/| sable garments. In Guernsey there seemed 
means easy to discover where the portal is to be an unusally large number of mourn- 
which is to give us an outlet from this rock- | ers going about the streets ; but in Sark the 
bound bay and entrance into the island.| whole population are clad in the gloomy 
Advantage has been taken of a soft cliff | costume of death. One is tempted to sup- 
which the sea had partly excavated to pierce | pose that some great pestilence has swept 








- atunnel, and this is the gateway into the do- | over the people, and left one-half of them 


main of the Lord of Sark. That passed the | lamenting for the other half laid in their 
adventurer toils up a steep road, at first be- | graves. You cannot learn that any such 
tween turfy hills, but presently through atree- | calamity has befallen them. Their weeds 


: shaded lane, past cottages that tell of human | appear to be due to other causes. The island 


inhabitants, past a church, a post-office, and | is small and the inhabitants intermarry so 
an inn, which reveal a certain degree of civili- | much that they are like one large family, of 
zation, and then downwards through mead- | which if one member suffers all the other 
ows and “ happy orchard lawns” to aj| members grieve. That is one reason; but 
charming rustic hotel lying at the head of a | there is another. The Sarkites are an eco- 
luxuriant glen that slopes down to the lower | nomical race, and having bought a good 
sands and the blue sea. It happened to the | black stuff gown, or a good black cloth coat, 
writer to spend a Sunday here not long | they will wear it until it is worn out. The 

since, and anything more truly Sabbatical | don’t adopt the modern London fashion of 
than that day he never experienced. It was | wearing mourning three wecks, Tenderness 
absolute rest, most welcome to one wearied | and thriftiness alike forbid. They are not 
by eleven months’ toil in the greatest of | only tender and thrifty, they are independent. 
cities. The ripple ran softly up the sand, | They pass their own laws and no one has the 
and then glided back with scarce a sound. ' right of veto savethe Seigneur. Their Parlia- 
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ment of forty meets in the school-house, and 
there the island budget, about £80 a year, is 
voted. They have a prison, and tradition tells 
that there was once a prisoner, and that when 
she was about to be locked up for the night 
she begged that the door might be left open 
as she was nervous if left alone. The re- 
quest was complied with, and the prisoner 
mace no attempt to escape, thinking prob- 
ably that concealment would be impossible 
in a country with such narrow limits as 
Sark. Once upon a time there was nearly 
a rebellion in the island. It was the intro- 
duction of the penny post which caused it. 
Before that event the islanders used to go 


with cliffs sheer down 200 feet on either 
side, and with no protection for the dizzy 
traveller, such is the highway from Great to 
Little Sark. It may be perhaps on account 
of the tenuity of this coupé, so suggestive of 
|the bridge that leads to the Mahometan’s 
| Paradise, that the inhabitants of one part of 
the island will pass months without visiting 
the other part. Tradition tells that one Lit- 
tle Sarkite who used, on his visit to the 
Sarkite metropolis, to take more liquor than 
was good for him, would pause on his way 
homewards before passing the coupé, and 
would balance himself upon an old cannon to 
| See if he were in a condition to traverse the 





down to the little bay we have spoken of,| perilous path. If he could maintain his 
and meet the boat which brought their mail | balance, he would go on; if he fell off, he 
and seize their letters without asking leave. | would remain for the night on the northern 
The necessity of secing them carried away | side, and sleep himself sober. Formerly 
to the Post-office, and of waiting until the | there were mines worked in Little Sark; 
eagerly expected missives were delivered, | but though productive, they did not pay 
irritated them in the highest degree, and | their expenses, and they are now abandoned, 
their anger was not quickly appeased. The | together with many of the cottages. The 
chief authority in the island is a clergyman, | population of the entire island is almost en- 
who is not only Seigneur, but High Sheriff, | tirely given up to agriculture and fishing — 
President of the Legislative Assembly, and | to the harvest of the fields and the harvest 
Commander of the Forces, which number! of the sea. The first are so little venture- 
about a dozen men, of whom about ter | some that many of them have never set foot 
would be officers. His is a very mild des-! out of their island, and seem to think it so 
potism. The land tenure is regulated by | wide a world that they tie up all their fowls 
the strictest primogeniture. The Sarkites| by one leg lest they should stray. The 
are so careful that their island shall not be | second must be bold, for the coast is dan- 
over-populated, that the younger sons are | gerous, and the storms are sometimes terri- 
not permitted to inherit their father’s estate, | ble. 

but are expected to leave the island and| To go from Sark to Jersey is to return 
push their fortunes in Guernsey or in the | from almost eremite seclusion to the turmoil 
great world beyond. Notwithstanding these | of the world. St. Helier’s, the capital, is a 
precautions, land attains the very high price | place of 30,000 inhabitants, a population 
of £300 anacre. French is the language | nealry equal to that of all the islands, 
almost universally spoken; by no means | save Jersey, put together. Your first con- 
Parisian French, but a patois to which the | tact with the Jerseymen does not give you 
people cling so tenaciously, that although | a favourable impression of them. The por- 
taught English at the schools they speedily | ters that beset you as you land at the quay 
forget it. The Seignory is the chief sight | are most obtrusive in their offers of service ; 
of the island, and very charming is it. A but though competition is keen there is no 
quaint castellated building with terraces on | abatement of price, and the pertinacity 
which peacocks display their fans, with vel-| with which they follow you is equalled by 


vet lawns in front and hollyhocks of many 
colours growing ten feet high, and a bril- 
liant blaze of flowers such as are not often 
seen north of Italy, and luscious fruits that 
crowd the walls, and bosky glens through 
which one descends to a precipitous rock, 
that looks across a narrow gulf of sea upon 
an island which to those who know Corn- 
wall, will at once suggest Tintagel —such 
is the Seignory. 

We must not forget Little Sark. It is 
joined to Sark by the narrowest neck of 
land that ever saved peninsula from becom- 
ing island. A pathway, eight feet broad, 





the largeness of their expectations if you 
engage them. The cabmen are less nume- 
rous, and are therefore more extortionate. 
The fares which they demand would as- 
tound even the most audacious of their con- 


| freres in London ; and they have this advan- 


tage, that their extortion is legalized. The 
Jerseymen are so lightly taxed that they 
ean enjoy the use of a well-built carriage, 
two horses, and a driver for the whole day 
on paying fourteen shillings ; but they know 
how to tax strangers, and these accordingly 
have to pay some three or four shillings for 
the use of a cab over the mile that lies be- 
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tween the pier and the centre of the town. 
The antipathy which these first. specimens 
of Jerseymen excite is softened by the sight 
of the Jersey women. These are as re- 
markable for beauty as their sisters in De- 
vonshire, and both have the same style of 
beauty.e St. Helier’s is a town that does 
not improve on acquaintance. The public 
buildings are poor; the streets are narrow, 
though the shops are good. The market is 
capacious, but that which used to be the 
chief charm of it, the picturesque costume 
of the market women, is every year more 
rarely seen. Here, as at Guernsey the visi- 
tor gets undeceived as to the supposed ex- 
ceeding cheapness of living in the Channel 
Islands. True, the taxes are light, and thus 
one item of expenditure is saved, and 
there being few duties, whether excise or 
customs, it is possible to get all kinds of 

irits, from eau de Cologne to brandy, at a 
little more than the cost of manufacture. 
But, after all, men cannot live upon brandy 
or eau de Cologne. The other and purely 
legitimate articles of household expenditure 
are not apparently lower in price than 
in many of the smaller towns of England. 
House rent, moreover, is by no means low. 
so that the popular beef about the small 
expenditure required in the Channel Is- 
lands, if it were true some years ago, is no 
longer so. 

Between Guernsey and Jersey there is 
more of rivalry than of intercourse. The 
two are jealous of each other. They are, 
however, alike in many respects. Among 
others, they both have a rock fortress guard- 
ing the harbour, with a distinguished his- 
tory attached to it, but are picturesque 
rather than useful. Modern works of de- 
fense upon the hills above overlook and su- 
persede the island stronghold. Fort George 
overshadows Castle Cornet; Fort Regent 
overshadows Castle Elizabeth. The two 
castles were alike in holding out for the 
King when the islands had declared for the 
Parliament. Both -vere reduced at last ; 
Castle Cornet after a gallant resistance of 
nine years, Elizabeth Castle after a resis- 
tance of about six weeks ; capitulation being 
induced less by the strength of the enemy 
than by the accidental explosion of powder 
which caused the deaths of a large number 
of the garrison. Of more recent interest is 
the Royal Square, where the gallant Major 
Pierson fell at the very moment that he had 
succeeded in repulsing the French some 
ighty-five years ago. 

he tourist who has been living in towns 
all the year will be glad enough to escape 
from St. Helier’s, and he cannot do better 





than make Gouray or Gorey, as it is indif- 
ferently called, his head quarters. It is 
situated among some of the best scenery 1n 
the island, and possesses a noble lion in the 
Castle of Mont Orgueil.. At the foot of this 
rocky fortress are sands stretching away for 
two miles on the right, and on the left a se- 
ries of picturesque bays full of studies for the 
artist and the geologist. Its eastern aspect 
renders Gouray less relaxing than St. Bre- 
lade’s Bay, which is more frequented by 
visitors, but which, in the height of summer, 
is intolerably hot. Though but a little town, 
and since the failure of the oyster fishery, 
a decaying town, Gouray possesses ample 
accommodation. In fact, every other house 
on the quay is an hotel; but it will be bet- 
ter to find a lodging on the hill which over- 
looks the bay, the castle, and the town, and 
from which there is a view of the coast of 
France so extensive that at night half-a- 
dozen lighthouses may be counted. The 
first object which strikes the traveller com- 
ing from St. Helier’s is Mont Orgueil Cas- 
tle, which is built upon a prominent rock 
standing isolated and precipitous on three 
sides. The fortress is of ancient date, and 
is supposed to have had existence in the 
time of King John. The greater part of the 
present building must, however, be more 
modern than this, and many of the rooms 
are in a good state of preservation and hab- 
itable. Within this ivy-covered stronghold 
two historic personages spent some time du- 
ring the civil war. Prynne passed three 
— here, and liked his prison so well that 

e composed a poem entitled, ‘‘ A poetic 
description of Mont Orgueil Castle, in the 
Isle of Jersey, interlaced with some brief 
meditations upon its rocky, steep, and lofty 
situation.” e illustrious Roundhead 
seems to have been softened by his confine- 
ment. Not only did he woo the muse, but 
his Puritanism was so far undermined that 
he was induced to play cards with Lady Car- 
teret and her daughters, among whom he 
found one partner so admirable that he 
dedicated his poem to her. The other oc- 
cupant of the castle was a voluntary one, 
Charles II., who remained here several 
months. 

The next object which attracts the visitor 
is at first sight a very puzzling one. As he 
drives along the coast of Grouville Bay, he 
sees high up on the hill, far above even lofty 
Mont Orgueil, a ship. The fly in the am- 
ber is not a more puzzling phenomenon at 
first sight. A visit to the vessel explains 
the mystery very satisfactorily. It consists 
of the upper deck and masts of a man-of- 


war erected on the ground and used as a 
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training ship for lads entering the naval 
service. A most admirable institution it is. 
Here boys are taught everything connected 
with the working of a ship; they learn the 
names and use of every spar and rope, and 
how to rig and steer. They live within 
these wooden walls just as though they were 
afloat, and all the order and discipline of a 
man-of-war are observed. Connected with 
the ship are boats in which the lads learn 
to row practically. Besides their special 
training they receive a good general educa- 
tion. They are well fed and clothed, and 
seem as happy as the day is long. Mont 
Orgueil, no longer available as a fortress, is 
used as an infirmary in case of infectious 
diseases on board the training ship. Alto- 
gether the experiment has been most. suc- 
cessful, and it has induced a large number 
of the poorer Jerseymen to send their sons 
into the mavy. 

We have already spoken of the splendid 
but useless pier that has been built in St. 
Catherine’s Bay. This is about two miles 
to the north of Gouray, and on the wa 
thither another pier, but partly built, is 
passed. This is constructed of a very re- 
markable conglomerate stone that has been 
quarried out of the rocks close to the fin- 
ished pier, and conveyed by a tram-road to 
the point where it was required. The quarry 
is one of the most interesting spots that 
ever gave work to the geologist’s hammer. 
Beyond this is a succession of small bays, 
strewn with great boulders of this rock, and 
abounding with rounded pebbles of granite, 
jaspar, a peculiar green stone, cornelian, 
agate and common black flint, which, as Mr. 
Ansted says, “in any English watering- 
place would be collected and polished for 
sale.” In one of these bays is a tower from 
which the submarine telegraph is laid to the 
coast of France, which is here most closely 
aproximated. Proceeding northwards, Rozel 
Bay with its little hamlet is reached. It is 
in this part of the Channel Islands that the 
sea attains its most brilliant blue. From 
this point to the north-western point of 
Jersey the coast is very fine, and if the 
tourist has stout limbs and a steady brain, 
he will find the walk by the cliffs fully re- 
pay him for the fatigue. We have not 
space to describe at any length the separate 
points of interest, but must make special 
mention only of Piemont or Pleinmont 
Point. There are,here some caves of re- 
markable size and beauty. They are to be 
visited only at low water, but are well worth 
the trouble which it costs to inspect them. 
Mr. Ansted thus describes the rock scenery 
at this point : — 


“ The t peculiarity of the bay is the suc- 
cession of noble and picturesque caverns, and 
deep narrow fiords alternating with rocky reefs 

rojecting for some distance into the sea. 
These are continued far beyond the lowest 
tide, extending, indeed, to the extremity of 
Cape Grosnez, under which is the last cavern. 
It is difficult to state the number of caverns in 
the bay with precision. Six may be visited in 
succession at all times except near highwater, 
and all are strikingly picturesque. Some are 
connected one with another by low natural 
arches, but most of them are detached. The 
first enters by an open inlet forty or fifty yards 
wide, and more than sixty yards in length 
before narrowing. The inlet continues in the 
same direction. On one side, however, to the 
right, itis open for another fifty yards, and to 
the left becomes a magnificent natural hall, per- 
fectly straight, entering about 120 feet, with a 
width of nearly 50 at the entrance, and gradu- 
ally narrowing. The height of the roof is 
some twenty feet or more, and the floor is 
strewed with large perfectly rounded pebbles, 
und large rocks of extremely white granite, 
although the walls are pinkish and dark grey 
stone. Some distance beyond the first opening 


'Y | is a group of three caverns connected by a low 


natural arch, and having in the foreground a 
remarkable group of detached rocky pinnacles 
and boulders. N cascade, the water falling 
exactly over the enfry of one of the caves 
which is situated between two others, all visible 
from the same 7 produces a variety of 
rocky scenery to be met with only in the Chan- 
nel Islands in this remarkable bay.” 


A little farther than these caves is Gros- 
nez Point, the north-western angle of Jer- 
sey. Turning southward the scenery short- 
ly changes with that abruptness which con- 
stitutes one of the chief charms of these 
islands. In the place of the bold cliffs and 
fiords and broken islets of rock, we come 
upon a reach of sand occupying the whole 
western side of Jersey, and on which, when 
the west wind blows, the white horses of 
Neptune come striding on with a noise like 
thunder. This Bay of Ouen or St. Owen 
is one of the finest expanses of sind in the 
British dominions. It stretches southward 
for more than five miles, and receding to a 
range of hills forming a semi-elliptical back- 
ground ; it has a shorter diameter of nearly 
four miles. The sands are prevented from 
becoming monotonous by the cropping up 
of several rocks, especially of the Corbiéres, 
a grand and picturesque group, commected 
with the mainland at low water by a broad 
causeway of boulders and jagged ends of 
granite. Facing east and skirting the 
southern shore of Jersey, we come to St. 
Brelade’s Bay, beautiful, but oppressively 





hot. Beyond this is fair and large St. Au- 
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bin’s Bay scattered with villas, and risin 
out of it Elizabeth Castle and the busy island 
capital, St. Helier’s. We have thus skirted 
the island, for it is the coast, with its infinite 
variety of perpendicular cliffs, rounded 
assy downs, far-reaching sands, and rocky 
Fords that constitutes the chief charm of 
Jersey. The interior is pretty, but will 
seem tame to those who know Devonshire 
or even only the less romantic Isle of Wight. 
There is little interesting to the archeologist 
throughout Jersey. The agriculturist and 
the botanist will find more to interest them. 
The climate of the Channel Islands is 
singularly agreeable. The mean daily 
range of temperature in Guernsey, is but 
8° 1’, just one-half of that at Greenwich, 
and during November, January, and Febru- 
ary, is but 6° 2’. The mean temperature 
of the year is 51° 5’, which is 2° 5’ higher 
than at Greenwich. In the winter months 
the mean temperature is no less than six 
degrees higher than at Greenwich. The 
consequence is that snow and frost are 
almost unknown phenomena; the geranium, 
the fuchsia, the myrtle, and the camellia 
grow out of doors through the year ; and the 
last, especially, attains to the dimensions 
of a tree. The highest recorded read- 
ing of the thermometer is 83°, the low- 
est 24° 5’, the two extremes having been 
reached within six months of each other — 
namely, in the summer of 1846, and in the 
January of 1847. The mean rainfall is under 
35 inches. Dense fogs are somewhat fre- 
quent, especially in November. In Jersey the 
range of temperature is somewhat greater 
than in Guernsey. It seems strange that 
there should be any difference of climate 
between two islands so closely adjoining as 
Guernsey and Sark. Yet there is so great 
a difference that Guernseymen, languid 
from the want of change of air, go to Sark 
to be braced. The bracing nature of Sark 
air is quite proverbial, and this quality may 
be partly due to the fact that the ground in 
that island is higher than in Guernsey. 
Peculiar interest attaches to the agricul- 
ture of Guernsey and Jersey on account of 
the tenure of the land. Mill, Kay, Faw- 
cett, — and especially Thornton, in his Plea 
for Peasant Proprietors, — look upon these 
islands as an illustrious example of the ad- 
vantage of small freeholds. And to a cer- 
tain extent they are justified in doing so. 
The population is about twice as dense 
as in England. Mendicancy and pauper- 
ism are almost unknown. The two so- 
called hospitals which exist in Guernsey, as 
much for the poor as for the sick, contain 
no inmates who have been compelled to go 





there for want of work, but only the drunk- 
en and the dissolute, who have impoverished 
themselves by vice. The cottages are pal- 
aces compared with the hovels in which our 
farm labourers too often live. They are 
beautiful without, in their covering of creep- 
ing flowering plants, and surrounded by 
their fragrant fruitful gardens. Within there 
is comfort and more than comfort. They 
nearly all have two storys. In every room 
there are pulley windows, with large square 
panes of glass, instead of the leaded case- 
ments and small diamond-shaped panes of 
our own cottages. The crockery and kitchen 
utensils are abundant, and there is generally 
a good-sized flitch of bacon hanging from 
the kitchen ceiling. The inmates are well- 
clad, and are never seen ragged or disreput- 
able.. On the week days they wear a blue 
blouse, like that worn by the Breton 
peasants ; on the Sundays they are clad in 
broad cloth. In Jersey the houses are not 
so well built, nor are they so well furnished, 
but there is always an ample accomodation 
for the maintenance of decency, which is so 
sorely outraged in English cottages. In 
both islands gavelkind prevails. Each child 
inherits an equal share of the father’s 
property, save that the eldest son is en- 
titled to the house and sixteen perches of 
land surrounding, in Guernsey, and thirty 
perches in Jersey. The consequence is 
that the estates are very small, and are 
worked by the owners, with the unfailing 
industry, the unwearying toil, already re- 
ferred to. It does not appear that the 
estates are becoming smaller and more nu- 
merous. In some cases, as in France, the 
younger sons, when they find that they can- 
not profitably work their inheritance on ac- 
count of its restricted limits, sell it to their 
elder brother. Marriage also tends to keep 
the estates pretty much as they were. As 
to the effect of the law of inheritance upon 
the practical agriculture of the islands, 
there is very strong and conclusive tes- 
timony that it has acted advantageously. 
The crops are large, and the land as a 
whole is well-cultivated, though here and 
there one may see patches of nettles and 
weeds, where they ought not tobe. Asa 
rule, cultivation is carried to the utmost 
pitch of perfection. The owners know 
that they cannot afford to lose any portion 
of their small estates. Of course in farms 
that rarely exceed ten acres, there is no de- 
mand for the costly implements which the 
owners of large estates love to use. This 
absence is, in fact, the main objection which 
the owners of large estates have to the 
petty freeholds of the Channel Islands. 
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Such occupations must ever stand as the 
one great obstacle to the general introduc- 
tion of impiements. The subject is one in 
which ‘there is much to be said on either 
side ; but it does not follow that because in 
England, labour being dear and machinery 
cheap, it sis better to have large farms 
where machinery can be used than small 
ones where they cannot, that the same rule 
applies to a country where human labour is 
cheapest of all commodities. 

Although the foundation rock of the 
Channel Islands is granite, the soil is often 
very fertile. In Jersey especially, there is 
a large quantity of rich loam. ‘This island 
is well studded with trees of many kinds, 
but of late years a large number of apple- 
trees have been cut down, and the orchards 
turned into arable land. The land is held 
on various tenures, but chiefly on leases 
which must not exceed nine years, or 
as freehold. The latter tenure may be ac- 
quired in a manner which is, so far as we 
know, unique. A portion of the purchase- 
money is paid down, and the rest is paid in 
rent, being, in fact, a permanent mortgage, 
with the difference that the mortgagee has no 
power to foreclose. So long as the rents paid, 
80 long is the owner left in undisputed posses- 
sion ; should he fail to pay, the land returns 
to the original proprietor. This practice 
often works well, by enabling persons of re- 
stricted means to become landowners ; but 
it sometimes tempts men without any re- 
sources to purchase land, and to commence 
building houses which they are unable to 
finish for want of funds, and they are fre- 
quently compelled to surrender their incom- 
pleted work, simply because they have not 
resources sufficient to pay their rent. Rent 
used formerly to be paid partly in kind, but 
now instead of wheat being offered, a sum 
of money in lieu of it is usual; a quarter 
of wheat being commuted into ca pay- 
ment of 15s. 5d. No landholder has the 
power to devise land by will, but it must 
follow the law of succession, by which two- 





parsnips; in the third, wheat, in which are 
sown clover and rye-grass; in the fourth 
and fifth years, hay. A farm of twenty 
acres will have ten acres of hay and pasture, 
four and three-quarters of roots, two acres 
of potatoes, and of wheat, three and a quar- 
ter acres. The stock would generally con- 
sist of two horses, six heifers, six cows, and 
eight pigs. The manure from these animals 
is carefully collected for use on the land. 
Such a farm would require the services of 
two men and two women. As a rule the 
farmer would not go beyond his own house- 
hold for labour, since every member of it 
would work upon the farm. Where hired 
labour is necessary, the wages-would be 2s. 
a day for men, and 1s. a day for women 
without food; where food is given, half 
those amounts. In a few instances, servants 
are boarded and lodged, and they then get 
£12 to £14 a year if men, £8 to £10 if 
women. The cattle of the Channel Islands 
are famous all the world over. They are 
called Alderney because they originally 
came thence, but that island supplies very 
few now. In Jersey and Guernsey they 
abound; and so proud are the islanders of 
them, that very stringent laws are in force 
to prevent the introduction of other bygeds. 
The Alderney cattle are small and beauti- 
fully shaped. The cows are very docile, 
but the bulls generally get wild after two 
years of age, and are sold. The colours 
most prized are red and white, and grey 
and fawn; the brindled are rare and are 
little valued. The farmer generally arranges 
that his cows shall calve during the first 
three months of the year. In the winter 
they are housed at night. They are always 
tethered, and it is usual to shift the stake 
every three hours. There are some cows 
milked three times a day. An average 
yield is fourteen quarts per day, and from 
eight to nine pounds of butter a week. A 
two years old in-calf heifer will sell for £12, 
a first-class cow at four years will fetch £25. 


| Bulls generally fetch £12. Sheep are scarce- 


thirds are divided among the sons, aud one-| ly to be seen throughout the islands. Fer- 


third among the daughters. This law leads 
to a great sub-division of land, and in Jersey 


tile as the islands are, they cannot supply 
entirely their own wants, and it 1s neces- 


there are no estates exceeding sixty acres, | sary to import meat, eggs, and cereals from 
and in Guernsey few so high as forty. The | England, France, and America. 


rent of land is high. Near St. -Helier’s it 


Few countries so restricted in extent, and 


reaches £9 an acre, and at a distance varies | of such small importance to the rest of the 
from £4 10s. to £7 10s. In Guernsey the | world, are so fortunate as to possess histo- 
price is not so high, and land may be ob-| ries so full and minute as do the Channel 


tained within a mile of the town at £5 an 
acre. The rotation of crops is very much 
the same in both islands. In the first 
year are grown turnips, mangold, parsnips, 


&c.; in the second, potatoes, carrots, and 


| Islands. Guernsey has been particularly 


happy in this respect. Not to mention the 
works of Dicey, Berry, Jacob, and the bet- 
ter known work of Duncan, Mr. Tupper 
has published two elaborate volumes bear- 
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ing upon the history of the island: the one 
a monograph devoted to the chronicle of 
Castle Cornet, the other a consecutive nar- 
rative of events in Guernsey from the earli- 
est time. Jersey has not fared quite so 
well. The well-known work of the Rev. 
Richard Falle, written 150 years ago, is a 
somewhat dry book, and its modern editor, 
Mr. Durell, has not made it lively. Two 
octavo volumes have been written by Mr. 
Elliott Hoskins on the residence of Charles 
II. in the islands. There are other works, 
too numerous to mention, and unless the 
reader should have an especial interest in 
the Channel Islands he ws!! ind Mr. Tup- 
per’s history, and the historical chapters 
which Dr. Latham has contributed to Mr. 
Ansted’s book, so frequently referred to in 
this paper, quite sufficient. 

The early history of the island is lost in 
myth and ecclesiastical legend. There are 
earlier and yet more trustworthy records 
than these. These are the Druidical re- 
mains which are scattered tliroughout the 
islands. Sometimes in the form of a maen- 
hir or a monolith, similiar, though not equal, 
to the famous stone at Dol in Brittany ; 
sometimes in the shape of cromlechs, or up- 
right stones supporting a superincumbent 
stone. Flint-knives are found in abun- 
dance. Passing from early and trustworthy 
relics to later and untrustworthy legends, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
islands were first peopled from the neigh- 
bouring Gaul, and that the inhabitants were 
converted to Christianity by some of the 
Trish saints and missionaries of St. Columba. 
Magloire, from whom the town of St. Malo 
in Brittany derives its name, was an histori- 
cal person, and was an Irishman. He did 
much for the conversion of Brittany, but 
there are two saints who claim precedence 
of him so far as regards the islands. The 
most famous name on the Guernseyan cal- 
endar is St. Sampson. He was not an 
Trishman, though he was a Celt. He was 
Bishop of St. David’s, in Wales, and taking 
refuge in Brittany from the Saxon persecu- 
tion, he subsequently visited Guernsey, and 
about the year 520 left among the islanders 
an imperishable name. THe caused a chapel 
to be erected in the spot where he landed, 
and it was afterwards dedicated to him. 
There seem to have been two Sampsons, 
and it is not easy to assign to them their 
respective shares in the miracles which are 
plentifully ascribed to them. It appears 
that the most famous of them became Bish- 
op of Dol, to which diocese the islands were 
formerly attached previously to their con- 
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was itself prior to the connection with the 
diocese of Winchester, of which they now 
form a part. St. Helerius, the patron saint 
of Jersey, and especially of the capital, 
which owes its name to him, came not from 
England, but from Germany. Helerius 
was the child of a couple that had long been 
childless, and who were promised offspring 
by amonk, Ennibert, on condition that the 
infant should be dedicated to Ennibert and 
the service of God. The parents were loth 
to fulfil their promise, and so all at once 
their son, who had been unusually strong 
and healthy, was stricken with paralysis. 
When the suffering child was on the point 
of death, Ennibert once more came forth, 
and claimed him. This time there was no 
delay, and Helerius was healed so soon as 
he was surrendered. The catalogue of this 
saint’s miracles is so long that we will not 
even abridge it. He inflicted great tortures 
upon himself, after the fashion of those days. 
He went to Jersey as a missionary, and 
eventually suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the Vandals, who cut off his head. Be- 
fore this Jersey had been called Cesarea. 
Falle derives the modern from the ancient 
name. ‘The suflix ey, found also in Guern- 
sey and Alderney, is undoubtedly the Ger- 
man for island. Falle finds no difficulty in 
converting Cesar into Jer, and believes 
that Jerbourg, one of the points in Guern- 
sey, is really Cesar’s burg. Philology was 
but a rude science in the days of William 
III. and the historian of Jersey, and it is 
more probable that Dr. Latham is right in 
interpreting Jersey to mean the grass isle, 
and Guernsey the green isle. 

In the ninth century the islands received 
unwelcome visitors, the Danes and Norwe- 
gians, who— according to the twelfth-cen- 
tury Roman de Rou of Wace, the Jersey 
poet — landed — 





“En Auremon, en Guernesi, 
En Saire, en Erm, en Gersi.” 


Somewhat previous to this it is supposed’ 
occurred a great convulsion of nature 
which, among other effects, separated the 
Hanois from the mainland of Guernsey, and 
swallowed up the woods that now lie sub-. 
merged beneath the sands of Vazon Bay 
and of Mont St. Michel. 

The Channel Islands were Breton before 
they were Norman, but at the time of the 
Conquest they formed part of the possession 
of the Dukes of Normandy. Subsequently 
to that event their position varied. They 
were English under William I., Norman 





nection with the diocese of Coutance, which 
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under Rufus, English under Henry I., Nor-. 
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man again under Stephen. With Henry | open the coffin, which proved to be another 
IL. the islands reverted to the English kings. | Trojan horse, full, if not of armed men, at 
In the reign of John, Normandy returned | least of arms. With these the sham mourn- 
to the kings of France, but the adjacent | ers equipped themselves, and sallying forth 
islands remained, as they have ever since | rushed upon the French. They ran down 
remained, connected with England. Only | to the beach and called to their companions 
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politically, however; ecclesiastically they 
were still a part of Normandy, and subject 


to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of 


Coutances, and continued so for four hun- 
dred years. John transferred them to Exe- 
ter for a short time, and Henry VI. trans- 
ferred them to Satisbury with the consent 
of Pope Alexander VI.; but these changes 
were but temporary, and it was not until 
after the establishment of the Reformation 
that the Bishop of Coutances acted for the 
last time as Metropolitan of the Islands. 
King John has, so far as the Channel Is- 
lands are concerned, obtained greater 
credit than he deserves. It has been said 
of him that he granted to them willingly 
that which was extorted from him by Eng- 
Jand. It seems nearly certain that the 
Constitution of the islands, by which they 
were independent of the laws of England, 
was in existence prior to the reign of the 
conceder of Magna Charta. 

Sark was captured by the French in the 
year 1549. Its recapture was brought 


}to return. A boat that put off from the 
|ship promised a prompt response to their 
/summons, but when it reached the shore it 
was found to be full of Flemings, who, with 
their comrades, soon completed their strat- 
agem, and delivered Sark from the rule of 
France. Such is the story. A less roman- 
tic narrative ascribes the reconquest of Sark 
to the Dutch, who, landing in the night, 
surprised the French in their beds. 

The Anglo-Norman islands were not so 
isolated but that they felt the influence of 
the great politico-religious movement of 
|'Tudor times. Edward VI. abolished the 
| mass in the islands, and the English liturgy 
' was translated into French and ordered to 
/be used. With Mary the Roman religion 
| became once more the established faith, and 
| terrible were.the persecutions to which the 
| Protestants were exposed. The Dean of 
| Guernsey, James Amy, was pre-eminent in 
‘cruelty. His name is associated with that 

atrocious case of cruelty recorded by Foxe 
the martyrologist, in which a poor woman 





about in a romantic manner well told by | having been condemned to death for holding 


Sir Walter Raleigh, and later and less illus- | the Protestant faith in spite of her protest 
trious chroniclers. The place is by nature | that she was quite willing to adopt the reli- 
so strong that to capture it in the face of an | gion which was most pleasing to the Queen, 


armed garrison was impossible. The | gave birth to a child in the flames. 

ingenuity of a Netherlands gentleman) During the reign of Elizabeth, religious 
accomplished what force could not have done. | perseeutions continued, the Romanists being 
Anchoring off the island with a ship, he pre- | now the subjects of them. Nor was religion 


tended that the merchant who had freighted 
it had died on board; and besought per- 
mission of the French to land his body and 
bury it, offering them a present of commodi- 
ties by way of payment. The French 
consented on the condition that the Flem- 
ings landed without arms. As the latter 
one by one stepped out of the boat which 
brought them from the ship to the island, 
each was examined so rigidly that it would 
have been impossible to conceal a penknife. 
Satisfied that their visitors were harmless, 
some of the French in their turn got into 
the boat-and pulled off to the ship, in 
order to receive their promised reward. 
No sooner had they set foot on board than 
they were made prisoners. Meanwhile the 
funeral party bearing thé coffin toiled slow- 
ly up the cliffs until they came to the chapel. 


‘the only cause of martyrdom. Witchcraft 
| found believers there as devout as in Scot- 
land or in Spain ; and the supposed witches 
|met with the fate common at that time. 
| The reformation in the Channel Islands did 
not tend towards prelacy. Presbyterianism 
was the favorite form of Church government 
until James J. made prelacy compulsory. 

The ordinances of the Royal Court of Jer- 
' sey about this time were singularly arbitrary. 
Not only was the exportation of corn and 
_ cattle forbidden, and the right of the chase 
‘confined to a few of “the upper ten,” but 
|no person was allowed to keep more than 
one dog without special permission, nor to 
| lodge strangers. The owners of ships were 
/not pexmitted to leave the port until other 
|ships had returned. The inhabitants were 

compelled to attend church not only on 


Here they were allowed to be alone in or- | Sunday twice a day, under a penalty, but 
der that no stranger might intermeddle | one person at least from each house on Wed- 
with their sorrow. Quickly then did they — Adulterers were to be imprisoned 
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three weeks, and on each Saturday exposed 
to the public gaze, and flogged until the 
blood flowed. 

It might have been thought that as the 
islands enjoyed their own institutions, and had 
no practical concern in the quarrel between 
Charles I. and the Parliamenf, they would 
have kept out of it. They did so fora time; 
but as the struggle went on, and grew more 
embittered, they were drawn into it. The 
two chief islands took different sides, Jersey 
was for the King, Guernsey for the Parlia- 
ment. The acting governors were both de- 
voted Royalists, and took frequent counsel 
of each other. In Genny dette Cornet 
was held for the King, and defied the assaults 
of the townspeople for nine years. 

In 1650 the inhabitants of Guernsey were 
so dissatisfied at the length of the siege, that 
they addressed a remonstrant letter to the 
then Governor of the Island, Major Harri- 
son, complaining of the inefficiency of the 
Parliamentary officers, and offering to storm 
the place for themselves. The attempt 
failed signally, albeit the defenders do not 
seem to have been more than fourscore in 


number at the utmost. It required the | 


exertions of one of England’s greatest he- 
roes to subdue this stronghold. On October 
20, 1651, about eighty vessels, which were 
only a part of the force commanded by 
Blake, appeared off Jersey, captured St. 
Aubin Fort on the 23rd, and Mont Orgueil 
on the 27th. Sir George Carteret, the 
Governor, retired to Elizabeth Castle with 
340 men. He refused the summons to sur- 
render. The place was then regularly bom- 
barded. For seven weeks Carteret held out ; 





passed through or in sight of the French 
fleet, and conveyed to Colonel Russell, com- 
manding the combined English and Dutch 
fleets, intelligence that the French Admiral 
Tourville, the victor in the engagement off 
Beechy Head, was in the Channel. A 
battle followed, which inflicted a fatal and 
irremediaBle blow upon the naval power of 
France. From that time the history of 
Guernsey, until within a very recent period, 
offers no incidents of particular interest. 








Although constantly threatened by the 
French during the long wars of the eight- 
eenth century, it escaped evén an assault. 
Jersey was not so fortunate. In 1779 and 
1871 two attempts were made to capture the 
town. Baron de Rullecourt, having been 
steered by a local pilot, landed at night in 
Grouville, and by dawn had marched into 
the market place of St. Helier’s, surprised 
the guard, captured the lieutenant-governor, 
Major Corbet, and extorted his signature of 
surrender. He was prevailed upon to ad- 
dress an order to the royal troops, confining 
‘them to their barracks, and was placed in 
| front of the French troops as they marched 





| to Elizabeth Castle, which was summoned 
{to surrender. The officers who held it re- 
fused, and soon the regiments of the line 
and the local militia came up. Rullecourt 
| demanded that these should lay down their 
| arms in accordance with the lieutenant-gov- 
| ernor’s capitulation. Major Pierson replied 
|in their behalf that unless within twenty 
| minutes the French surrendered as prisoners 
| of war they would be attacked. Rullecourt 
refused to yield; and placing the unhappy 
lieutenant-governor in the front, awaited 








but being unable to restore the losses caused | the attack, which no doubt he hoped would 
by wounds and disease, being moreover de- | not be made out of regard to the prisoner. 
pressed by the tidings of the defeat at Wor- | He deceived himself; a charge was made. 
cester, he surrendered with favourable terms | Rullecourt held the governor by the arm, 
on December 15th. On the same day |in order that the latter might share the fate 
Castle Cornet capitulated; but so gallant |of the former. Rullecourt fell, and at the 
had been the defence of the little garrison, | same time Pierson unhappily received his 
that, having to do with brave foes, they were | death-wound. His death is the subject of 
allowed conditions unusually honourable. | one of Copley’s best paintings. Corbet 
The garrison were permitted to walk out | escaped, was tried by court-martial, and 
with colours flying, and with their arms. deprived of his lieutenant-governorship. 
They were the last persons, and Castle Cor- | Subsequently he was dealt leniently with, 
net was the last place, in all the British | thus negativing the idea that he had been 
European dominions, to acknowledge the | guilty of treachery. 
rule of Cromwell. | The event of greatest interest in the con- 
Tn the reign of William and Mary occurred | temporary history of the Channel Islands is 
the cessation of the privilege of neutrality. | the unfortunate dispute between Sir William 
That was patiently borne, inasmuch as it | Napier and the local authorities of Guernsey 
enabled the islanders to profit largely by | twenty-two years ago. The historian of the 
— In 1692 was fought the cele- | Peninsular War was appointed Lieutenant- 
rated naval engagement of Cape La Hogue. | Governor of the island in 1842, and was at 
It was brought about by a Guernseyman, | that time broken in health and an acute 
Mr. Tupper, who, at the risk of capture, | sufferer from the.wound that he had received 
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during the famous campaign which he after- | effected great reforms in the administration 
wards chronicled. This trial, no doubt, to| of the laws in Guernsey. 

some extent affected his temper and ren-| The constitution of the Channel Islands 
dered him unfit to remove asperities or to| is so peculiar that it might be the subject 
smooth down difficulties, in case any arose, | of an entire article. It can be only briefly 
between the islanders and the representa-| dealt with in these pages. Those of our 
tive of the Sovereign. He soon discovered | readers who desire fuller information cannot 
abuses in the local government, and attacked | do better than consult the twenty-third 
them with perhaps more vigour than discre- | chapter of Mr. Ansted’s and Dr. Latham’s 
tion. The Royal Court and the officials | joint volume. From this work we learn 
whom it appointed he found to be almost | that for all constitutional, political, ecclesias- 
invariably relatives, and as there was no | tical, and law purposes, the Channel Islands 
representative government worthy of the | are divided into two groups. Jersey alone 
name, the people were at the mercy of a| constitutes .one of these, and Guernsey, Al- 
very small oligarchy. The mode of ad-|derney, and Sark together with Herm, and 
ministering justice was particularly objec-|the adjacent smaller islands, composing 
tionable. the Royal bourt sat first as| what is called the “ Bailiwick of Guernsey,” 
magistrates with closed doors to receive;make up the other. Alderney and Sark, 
accusations ; then as a grand jury in secret to | have, however, separate legal existence, and 
decide if there was any case for trial; then | the Seigneur of Sark, at present an English 
as petty jury totry the case, and on the trial | clergyman, owns no authority out of the 
took the practice of the English or the | island, save that of the Queen. In Jersey 
French courts for precedents as suited their | and Guernsey the governing bodies are 
convenience. Having acted as jurymen to! termed States, which are composed partly 
condemn, they subsequently acted as judge | of officials appointed by the Crown, partiy 
to pass sentence. They had the power to/| of representatives elected by the people. 
pass what sentences they chose, and although | The officials in Jersey consist of the lieu- 
there was a nominal appeal to the crown, | tenant-governor, the bailiffs, the rectors of 
practically there was none. The advocates | the twelve parishes. The elected members 
who pleaded before them were restricted to | are the twelve jurats of the Royal Court, 
six, and were generally near relatives of | who are elected for life by the rate payers ; 





members of the Court. ‘In 1836 the Court! the constables of the twelve parishes, and 
ordered a man to a severe flogging and fourteen deputies making fifty-two members 
transportation. The then Governor thought | in all. In Guernsey there are two bodies, 
the —- excessive, and appealed to | the one styled the Elective States, and con- 


the Home Secretary (Lord John Russell). | sisting of 222 members, the other the States 
The latter ordered the punishment to be | of Deliberation, consisting of 37 members. 
stayed. The reply which he received was Of the first, 200 are directly elective, while 
that the Court never suffered any delay, | in twelve of the rest the popular element is 
and that the sentence had already been exe- | mixed up. The duty of the Elective States 
cuted. Lord John Russell then ordered that | is confined to the election of the jurats and 
no such punishment should be inflicted in | the sheriff. The States of Deliberation hold 
future without the consent of the Secretary | a far more important position, and contain 
of State. To this order no attention was| the bailiff, the twelve jurats of the Royal 
paid. Sir William Napier was far too ad-| Court, the rectors, the Queen’s Procureur, 
vanced a radical to witness with compla- | the six deputies from the town parish, and 
cency or toleration the despotism of the | the nine deputies from the country parishes. 
island oligarchy. Circumstances soon arose The States of Jersey are not convenable 
which brought the two parties into violent | without the consent of the governor. The 
collision. They are too long to detail here. | bailiff presides, but the governor has a veto 
Suflice it to say that the quarrel was carried | on all questions deliberated, which he some- 
to such an extremity that a plot was alleged | times exercises. The States may pass or- 
to have been laid to take the Governor's | donnances which have force for three years 
life, and one morning, greatly to the surprise | and may then be renewed. Laws intended 
of the Guernsey men, a detachment of 400 | to be permanent must be submitted to'the 
troops from England was landed. The} Sovereign in Council. If approved, they 
islanders were very indignant at the impu- | are registered, and become binding without 
tation upon their loyalty, and strenuously | further action. The public business is 
denied the existence of a plot. Eventually | largely conducted by standing committees. 
a Royal Commission was appointed, which | The States of Deliberation in Guernsey are 
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summoned by a billet d'état issued by the 
bailiff a week beforehand, and mentioning 
the projects of law to be brought forward 
and the arguments of the bailiff. He pre- 
sides ex-officio, and the sheriff gives notice 
of the meeting to the lieutenant-goyernor, 
who, if he attends, sits on the right hand of 
the bailiff, and may speak, but must not 
vote. Formerly the States were allowed 
only to accept or reject the measures pro- 
posed by the bailiff, but the reforms of 1844 
permitted the members of the States to 
move amendments. With this body rest 
the levying and the appropriation of taxes. 
In each island there is a Royal Court ; that 
in Jersey possesses judicial functions alone ; 
its former power of passing ordinances with- 
out the consent of the States, having been 
abolished in 1771. In Guernsey the Royal 
Court still retains legislative power. It may 
form ordonnances which take effect without 
the consent of the lieutenant-governor or 
the concurrence of the people, but if intend- 
ed to be lasting are laid before the State for 
approval. The Court has the power of 
enforcing obedience to its laws by the inflic- 
tion of fines, and there is no appeal from 
its decisions. In both islands the Royal 
Courts are courts of justice, distributed into 
several branches. The law of the islands is 
derived from five sources; the Customary 
Law, Royal Charters, Orders of the Sover- 
eign in Council, the Ordinances of the 
States, and certain statutes of the realm. 
The forms of proceeding in criminal cases 
in Guernsey were, until lately, very objec- 
tionable ; but since the reforms set on foot 
by Sir William Napier and Sir James Gra- 
ham, they have been assimilated to the forms 
of the English courts. In Jersey there is 
still great room for improvement. The ad- 
vocates practising in the Jersey courts are. 
not limited as to number, and must be either 
members of the English bar, or have ob- 
tained a law degree at Oxford or Cambridge, | 
or have passed an examination on the island. | 
Ta Guernsey the number is limited to six. 


harbours of St.‘Helier’s and St. Peter’s 
Port prove. The confidence of the island- 
ers in the stability of their own credit is 
proved’ by the readiness with which they 
will take up the bonds issued by the local 
government, when it is necessary to raise a 
loan. A military spirit is encouraged by 
the militia. Every male between the ages 
of seventeen and sixty-five in Jersey, and 
between sixteen and sixty in Guernsey, is 
bound to provide arms and ammunition, to 
attend drill, to help maintain the numerous 
fortifications in repair, and to keep watch 
and guard around the island by day and by 
night. That the islanders are too wedded 
to old customs, when proved to be bad, can- 
not be doubted ; and the obstinate resistance 
which the Guernseymen offered to political 
reforms that were sorely needed, is one of 
the least creditable facts in their history. 
In both islands there is a good deal of class 
feeling. The old families are too apt to 
look down upon those who are not owners 
of territory, but have made money in trade 
and commerce, although in so doing the lat- 
ter have greatly contributed to the pros- 
perity of the whole community. In Guern- 
sey, not lony since, society was divided into 
two sets— the families who prided them- 
selves on ancient descent and landed 
estates, and who called themselves the 
“ Sixties,” from the number of families 
admitted within the upper ranks at the 
time of building the present Assembly 
Rooms ; and the families who had gained 
fortunes in business, and during the great 
war with France, and who were called the 
“ Forties.” In Jersey the rival factions 
were known respectively as the “ Laurel” 
and the “ Rose.” The same degree of in- 
sularity does nét prevail now. The increase 
in the number of tourists has, to a consider- 
able degree, corrected it. This change has 
not been wholly advantageous. Jersey 
especially has suffered in manners and 
morals by the influx of a class of residents 
best described as mauvais sujets. These are 





As a rule the advocates study law not at the 
Temple nor the other Inns of Court in| 
England, but at Caen in Normandy, or | 
Rennes in Britany. Parochial affairs are | 
managed by bodies whom the ratepayers 
elect. In Guernsey these representatives 
are called vingteniers, in Jersey douzainiers ; | 
the latter are elected for life, and sit in the | 
States of election which choose the jurats | 
and the sheriffs. 


The Channel Islands are eminently pros: | 


| 
} 


chiefly Irish, Scotch, and French. Many 
political refugees, especially from France, 
have taken up their abode here, among 
them is M. Victor Hugo, whom the Jersey- 
men refused to shelter, and who thereupon 
betook himself to the more hospitable 
Guernsey. By way of acknowledgment 
for its hospitality, he has made the island 
the scene of his latest, and one of his ablest 
tales, Les Travailleurs de la Mer. In the 
Channel Islands, drunkenness is somewhat 


perous communities. Taxation is light, the | prevalent, but not so much as might be ex- 
public debt small, there is no want of enter-| pected, when it is remembered that an 
prise in carrying out improvements, as the | additional temptation to this vice exists in 
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the low price at which, from lightness of! few exceptions either Churchmen or Wes- 
taxation, alcoholic drinks can be obtained. |leyans. In the town churches it is custom- 
On. the other hand, fortunately, there are ary to hold the services in two languages, 
no drink-shops in the country parishes. In/ generally in French in the morning, and 
three respects Guernsey is superior to Jer-|in English in the evening. In the country 
sey; in the first island the population are | churches French is for the most part exclu- 
longer lived than in the second, they are sively used. The Wesleyans have two dis- 
more religious, and they are better educated. | tinct organizations. They have chapels and 
These three advantages are probably closely | circuits in which English alone is used, and 
connected. Good morals and religion are | others in which French is exclusively re- 
the result of good education, and tend to sorted to. The latter are more numerous, 
longevity. The schools being better attend-/ and in all but about two country parishes in 
ed, and vice being less prevalent, many dis-| each of the principal islands, the French 
eases are avoided, and so the words of the chapels stand alone. Crimes of violence 
wise man of old are verified, that wisdom are exceedingly rare in all the islands, 
hath length of days in her right hand, and although unhappily two closely consecutive 
in her left hand riches and honour. The murders have just been perpetrated in Jer- 


religiou-sness of the Guernseymen is worthy 
of special remark. Methodism early took 
root among them, and at the present time 
has a strong hold of the population. In the 
town there are to be found the usual variety 
of religious communities ; but in the country 


sey. Property is respected in a community 
where beggars are unknown, and every one 
possesses something that he can call his 
own. Altogether the Enylish tourist, and 
indeed the Englishman in search of a com- 
fortable home, may go farther and fare 


parishes the inhabitants — who almost uni-| worse, than he will fare in the Anglo-Nor- 
versally attend Divine worship—are with man Archipelago. 





Tue Compiete Works or Raven Watpo | Emerson’s stay in England has improved him, 
Emrrson. ‘Two vols. London: Bell and /|by placing within his reach the means of con- 
Daldy. — Emerson has taken his place among | trast, and he uses it with a freshness and apt- 
those American authors whom the best class of | ness deserving the study of even expericnced 
English readers honour. Somewhat mystical | authors. He has criticised English life, charac- 
in conception, there is a depth in his philosophy | ter, and manners with a generous spirit and a 
which gratifies thinkers, aud a freshness and | searching honesty of purpose. His ‘ Repre- 
richness in his style that are charming. His| sentative Men” have since their publication 
essays on “Nature” “ Art,” and “ History,” | taken front rank among our current literature ; 
are masterpicces of disquisition. Emerson would and his earlier essays and orations have beea long 
have lived and died a inystic but for his contact | known to careful. English readers. It is a fine 
with the vigorous and aggressive forces of tle | thing to hear an intellectual American discours- 
age. He lectures and delivers orations in the |ing of Plato and quoting Monta‘gne; the link 
principal cities of the New World, and this | that binds them together is something beyond 
gives his mind a practical turn. His addresses | mere admiration. Emerson is probably the most 
form an excellent aniidote to stump oratory. | complete living example of genius and culture. 
The stump orator is uoscrupulous, says what he | There is nothing irregular, forced, or grotesqne 
thinks will flatter and gratify his hearers ;|in what he says, and though in mood and hu- 
Emerson is careful, with a most fastidious con- | mour he is as sensitive and impressible as a 
science, and tells his countrymen what is best | child, every page bears the stamp of a noble 
for them. As he ripens under the influence of | manhood. His works are now published in a 
time and experience he becomes critical, and | collected form in two neat and cheap volumes ; 
every Englishman of education must wish to | and young Englishmen canvot more readily im- 
know what he has to say of Wordsworth, of Cole- | prove their minds and morals than by investing 
ridge, of Landor, and Carlyle, whom he visited. | in so safe a property. — The Press. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Guelphs, Earls of Altorff, in Swabia. Their 
son, Guelph IV. of Esté, obtained the 
Duchy of Reracis from Henry 1V. and is 
the acknowledged head of the Guelph 
A sMILE, half amused, half contemptu-| family. And then you get down a long 
ous, stole over Lorimer’s gloomy face as he | line of foreign princes ; past Henry Guelph, 
silently laid the letter down. | who lost Bavaria; past Guelph VI. and his 

“ It is very pleasant to know mamma isso | romantic dealings with Conrad III. ; past 
well satisfied, is it not?” said Gertrude. | Henry Otho, the friend of Richard Coeur de 
“When first we came to England she | Lion; past Ernest the Pious of Zell (one of 
thought people were not quite kind: that | that group of princes of the Empire who 
old friends had half forgotten her. Iam so | were first called Protestants) ; past the fiery 
glad she is happy, and that all invite and | old soldier, Prince Christian — who, losing 
welcome her.” an arm in battle, when marching to re- 

“ And I also am glad she is happy ; though | lieve Bergen-op-Zoom, always afterwards 
for the life of me I never can understand | wore a silver one; past all sorts of con- 
these artificial joys and sorrows. I wonder | fused links and intermarriages, till George 
if you, Gertrude, will ever gradually be- | Lewis married Sophia Dorothy of Zell, and 
come so enamoured of adventitious distine- | was the first prince of the race that wore 
tion as to feel flurried at getting an opera- | the British crown, — and spoke in broken 
box, or a big Chamberlain’s card ?” | English to his British subjects.” 


“ T should like to be noticed by all friends, | “TI suppose I ought to know it all; but 
| I never thought of it till you told me.” 


and by my sovereign.” 
“No. And, if we were to stand on our 
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“That might not follow. These things | 
are done by lists in the Chamberlain’s office ; | nationalities as a merit, and on the antiquity 
often very carelessly and capriciously done; of families—not royal, but at all events 
always with a great amount of favouritism ; | titled — perhaps some of the lower order of 
not the least in the way your poor mother Scotch and Irish, and the humblest of Eng- 
supposes: and, when all is done, you are | lish families, might make their boast of a 
one, of a crowd of ten or twelve hundred | more direct descent than what are called 





persons, the majority of whom perhaps 
never get a glimpse of their sovereign.” 

“ But I believe,” said Gertrude eagerly, 
“that mamma was a very great beauty, 
and very much noticed at Court formerly ; 
and her return to these scenes would not be 
unobserved. And then to come back to 
England, and all things English, after such 
long wandering absence — such sorrowful | 
absence — that in itself must be happiness. 
Ah! how my father yearned to be well 
enough to return!” and she paused and 
sighed. 

“ Well,” said Lorimer, “ you, Gertrude, 
who are so fond of Italy and far-off lands, 
and have been away till you are half a 
foreigner, might be amazed and interested 
by hearing how little of ‘England and all 
things English,’ there is, at all events, in | 
this Court to which Lady Charlotte re-| 
turns.” 

“ The English Court ?” 

“The English Court. What should you | 





the aristocracy of our land. The latter 
are fond of boasting that they ‘came over 
with the Conqueror,’ — 


«From Norroway, from Norroway, from Nor- 
roway o’er the faem,’ 


as the old ballad puts it. Ah! what folly 
it all seems, sometimes, when one sits and 
thinks it over, this adoration of pomps and 
splendours; and how the quaint old text 
preached by the priest Sanders, in Wat 
Tyler’s time, comes to mind : — 


“¢ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’” 


“ But would you put aside all distinctions 
if you had your way? I think you would 
find that impossible.” 

. “ No, I would ngt put them aside if it were 
possible. God made gradation: it is no in- 
vention of man’s. He made strength and 


say if I told you that our royal family are weakness of body, clearness or dulness of 
in fact Italians and Germans, the German | intellect, capacity and incapacity of all 


element predominating ? 


The house of | sorts; as He made men and angels. I object 


Baunswick springs from Albert Azo, Mar- | only to the inordinate value set on accident- 


quis of Tuscany, a prince of Lombardy, | 
who is said to have lived to the ripe age of 
a hundred and one. He married, in 1040, 
Cunigunde, heiress of the first Welphs or | 








al distinctions: distinctions inherited or ac- 
quired in some way totally independent of 
any merit in the possessor : perhaps possessed 
by persons of singular demerit. I hold the 
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sort of blind adulation offered to mere rank, 
wealth, and what is called ‘ position,’ to be 
as much an intoxication of the understand- 
ing as the state of a man who rises tipsy 
from table. ‘ Drunken, but not with wine’ 
—according to the Scriptural phrase. 
Drunken at the careless feast of life, and 
incapable of seeing things in their true light 
or relative proportion. In Spain and in 
Austria I think it is rank and Fich descent 
that —— are drunk about, and in Eng- 
land Iam not sure but it is wealth.” 

“ Ah! yes; because wealth commands so 
many other things.” 

“Yes. Apparent splendour and good 
living —even if he does not share them — 
if he has no chance of sharing them — fill 
an Englishman’s heart or brain with re- 
spect for the owner of these advantages.” 

“Not only Englishmen,” said Gertrude 
smiling. 

“No; it is in weak human nature: riches 
dazzle like light. There is a very ingenious 
and humorous story in a very old collection 
of Italian tales by one Sercambi, which rep- 
resents the poet Dante as being invited by 
. some king to dinner. He comes, dressed 
very shabbily ; sits below the salt; and is 
overlooked and forgotten till after the feast ; 
when the king says,‘ By the by, what is 
become of that poet I intended to talk to?’ 
Dante, who has meanwhile departed a good 
deal offended, is immediately followed and 
invited anew. He comes to supper, superbly 
dressed in crimson and gold, and is served 
with extreme attention; but the courtiers 
observe with amazement that be pours the 
soup down his sleeves, tucks cutlets into his 
bosom, and smears his velvet jerkin with 
rich sauces. ‘ Good gracious, your majesty !’ 
says the boldest of these supping nobles; 
‘why has this poet such bruttezza in his 
manners?’ The question is passed on by 
the king to Dante, who gravely replies: 
‘When I came here dressed shabbily, and 
sat quietly in my corner, I was forgotten 
and overlooked. I now come in very fine 
clothes, and am very much attended to; I 
therefore concluded it was rather my clothes 
than myself that you admired and invited, 
and I was willing to bestow on them a share 
of zor hospitality.’” 

srtrude laughed. “ Well, you confess 
it is a very old story, and one applicable to 
many countries and many phases of society ; 
and it is inherent in human nature to be 


dazzled by splendour. The savage whose 
tawny neck is hung with beads, and whose 
hair is spiked with parrots’ tails, isan object 
of the greatest admiration and envy, rely 
upon it, to his less festooned comrades.” 
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“Of course he is: leave it therefore to 
savages, and not to tutored minds, to adore 
tinsel.” 

“ But it is not the tinsel they adore ; it is 
the symbol of a condition beyond and above 
their own.” 

“ We shall argue in a circle, since Icome 
back to the denial of such appearances 
being just evidence of a condition above 
and cent their own. Oh, Gertrude, one 
of your greatest charms is the utter un- 
worldliness, the true perception, the natural 
independence of your mind, and I should 
grieve with a grief of which you can know 
nothing if contact with the world altered 
you. You have seen nothing of life yet 
but its real joys and real sorrows.” 

“Do you think,” said she gently, “ that 
such a preparation will make me more 
likely to set false value on those which you 
term ‘ artificial’ joys and sorrows ?” 

“T scarcely know what I expect,” said 
Lorimer gloomily. “We are told we can- 
not touch pitch without being defiled; and 
why should I hope that you will live in the 
world your mother is so desirous to see you 
enter, without gradually adopting some of 
the views held there ?— false, narrow, ab- 
surd views.” 

“ You have lived in that world yourself, 
and you see how opposite is the result.” 

“Among them, but not of them, like 
Lord Byron’s ‘ Aurora Raby ;’so innocent 
and unspoilable is my nature,” said Lori- 
mer. 

“ There! you said that with one of your 
own grim old smiles. You look at last more 
like yourself!” said Gertrude, smiling also. 

“ Have I not been looking like myself? I 
think that must be a change for the better.” 

“ No, you have been looking much more 
gloomy than I ever saw you. You must 
have grown gloomier because I went away 
from Naples and left you.” 

She spoke the sentence playfully. Fora 
moment Lorimer Boyd turned to her with 
an expression she had never seen in his 
face: asort of fierce wistfulness. Then he 
again averted his eyes, and said after a brief 

ause — 

“Yes; I missed you. You see it does 
not do to leave a sullen man too much 
alone. Now take me out, and let me walk 
with you on the terrace, and see the im- 
provements Douglas has made before and 
since he came to have your help. The poets 
assure us that all things smile in the syn- 
shine: perhaps I shall smile also, and grow 
quite genial and jolly.” 

And Gertrude laughed a merry laugh 
as she led the way out, for the epithets 
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“ genial” and “jolly ” were certainly any- 
thing but applicable to her friend Lorimer 
oyd. 

Sir Douglas met them as they advanced. 

“ Twice have I passed under those win- 
dows, and called to you,” he said; “ and 
you two were in such absorbed discourse 
you did not notice me.” 

“Yes. Mr. Boyd has been talking in a 
most republican and American manner. I 
do not know what Lady Clochnaben would 
say. if she could have heard him. I believe 
he would be disowned, thrown off, and left 
entirely a on our indulgent will- 
ingness to shelter him while in Scotland.” 

“I have been merely generalizing, to 
prevent too entire a dependence on the 
flatteries of kings, courts, and grandees, 
now that Gertrude is to live among English 
fine ladies,” said Lorimer. “I do not wish 
her soul’s wings to be caught in the cob- 
webs.” 

The eager hand of Sir Douglas caught 
Gertrude’s with a sudden clasp, and held it. 

“ My wife,” said he, with a proud, con- 
fident smile, “ will never have to depend 
on the frowns or emiles of kings, courts, or 
fine ladies. We will make a world of our 
own, and she shall be queen of it. I do not 
think she will give me much trouble by her 
desire to overstep those boundaries; and as 
to you, my dear Lorinher, you will preach in 
vain to get the cobwebs that catch meaner 
hearts swept away. When Cinderella drove 
out in an enchanted pumpkin, she was 
saluted and cheered; but when she ran 
barefoot home, she was very naturally taken 
for a beggar. Gertrude shall keep a cheer- 
ful medium between these two states.” 

He kissed his wife’s hand gaily, and gently 
released it, and she smiled shyly in his face. 
Lorimer shrank alike from the smile and the 
light caress. That happy security of wed- 
ded love smote him like a blow. 

And in the midst of all his new-found hap- 
piness Sir Douglas felt instinctively that there 
was, in his old friend, some inexplicable 
change, some cloud of mingled grief, discon- 
tent, and bitterness, that pained and puzzled 
him. He loved Lorimer Boyd very dearly, 
very heartily ; he had no half-love to give any 
one: he longed to say to him, as when they 
were young lads at Eton, “ What ails you, 
Lorimer ?” 

But, intimate as they were, that passion- 
ate brave man dared not ask his reserved 
and gloomy friend what ailed him. 
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and he was fain to remain ignorant of the 
reasons for smiling or sighing of his former 
chum and schoolfellow. Only now and then, 
as he thought it over, he wished Lorimer 
might find “a helpmeet for him,” and so 
learn to see life in its most. cheerful aspect. 

And meanwhile it is not to be supposed 
that Lorimer sulked and sighed all day long. 
On the contrary, his visit was replete with 
pleasure and interest to those who welcomed 
him ; and, after the first few strange hours, 
that curiously rapid familiarity with new 
objects and conditions of things, which those 
who have travelled much or had great expe- 
rience of life must have been conscious of in 
their own minds, — that acceptance of, and 
adaptation to, circumstances and scenes 
which, from being vivid and startling, soon 
compose themselves into the every-day 
colouring of existence, — came to him also, 
with a certain sense of relief and calm. And 
it seemed to him that for years Gertrude 
had been doing the honours of Glenrossie 
Castle to him, choosing for him a room with 
a pleasant aspect, bending her graceful head 
over the well-furnished writing-table, to see 
that all was there that his busy hand could 


/want, and cheerily notifying to him the 


breakfast, dinner, and post hours in the 
house of his friend. Almost he smiled “ one 
of his old grim smiles,” as she called them, 
when, left alone in his bachelor apartment, 
and, leaning back in the easy-chair with 
folded arms, and eyes musingly fixed on 
the old-fashioned cornices, he compared the 
stunned sensation which he had experienced 
during the first hour of his arrival with the 
settled freedom of thought and quiet con- 
viction that there he was, after years of 
acquaintance with Gertrude Skifton, and 
much communion with her in afflicting as 
well as trivial scenes, at length a visitor in 
her home asa married woman, the wife of his 
old friend Douglas, who had drawn that 
excellent prize in life’s uncertain lottery. 

And Gertrude, passing back from her 
hospitable little cares to her husband's dress- 
ing-room, pressed a thankful kiss on his fore- 
head as she said, “ I am so glad he is come ; 
I hope he will: enjoy his visit here. Only 
think of that good, faithful, pleasant friend 
being son to that dreadful old Lady Clochna- 
ben, and brother to that sick slug, who 
thinks of nothing but himself from mornin 
to night! I am so glad he is come.” 

And then she sat down on a low prie-dieu, 
and half read her book, half watched, with 
eyes of exceeding love and admiratiow, Old 


La 
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“ Not ev’n the nearest heart, and next our own, | Sit Douglas, though sooth to say he was 


Knows half the reasons why we smile or 
sigh ”— 


| 


doing nothing more admirable than perusin 
with very slender interest the Edinburg 
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Courant and other daily papers. And, as she | tempt at companionship taken place. She 


watched him with enamoured eyes, she 


thought surely no one ever yet so exactly | 


assed slowly, and disappeared swiftly. 
ou could not say she ran away, but, some- 


answered the description given in some frag- | how, she was gone. As to the frank, audi- 


mentary lines of Leigh Hunt’s :— 


“No courtier’s face, although the smile was 

ready ; 

Nor scholar’s, though the look was deep and 
steady ; 

Nor soldier’s, for the power was more of 
mind, 

Too true for violence and too refined : 

And whereso’er his fine frank eyes were 
thrown, 

He drew the hearts he wished for to his own.” 


And, so musing, Gertrude decided within 
herself that she certainly was one of the 
most blessed and fortunate of married wo- 


| amiliar haunts, between inmates of the 


ble “ Good-morning,” or, “ What a sweet 


sunshine, shade, blossom, or fruit, such as 
generally marks this sort of meetings in 


| evening !” or any allusion to rain, frost, 
| 


same dwelling, — her little colourless mouth 
_ had never shaped such syllables to any one. 


| Gertrude had wasted much gentle pity at 


‘first upon her. She set all down to the ha- 
_bitual loneliness of her life. The pity of 
affectionate natures is often wasted thus. 
The impulsive cannot comprehend the im- 
passive. Warm words and tender approaches 
are expected to subvert a condition of things 
as changeless as if the flint stones of the 


men. | bare sea-beach were watered to produce a 
crop of primroses. 

At first, Alice made a visible (though 
very cautious) attempt to please Lorimer 
Boyd. It was her habit. No oge could tell 
WISER THAN THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. | how the conversation fell on topics familiar 

: , to him. No one could say how this grave, 
Wuew feline Alice found another subject | slow-speaking’ Miss Ross had learned so much 
for her watchful powers had become an in- | of international law; or where she picked 
mate at Glenrossie, she purred more softly, | up her odd particulars of diplomatic tradi- 
and moved more circuitously, and sat more | tion — from embassies to Attila down to the 
quietly in window-nooks, than ever. She | receptions of Queen, Elizabeth; from the 
also made more visits than ever to Clochna- | gossipping inventions of ancient Lord 
ben ; and, indeed, in nothing did she more | Malmsbury to the men@ of the festival din- 
resemble the analogous cat, than in her | ners given by Lord Castlemaine in the last 
swift and sudden disappearances and appa- | embassy sent by England to the Pope; all 
ritions — that mixture of slowness and swifi- | which topics she handled without much 
ness peculiar to Grimalkin. You saw her | sequence or order, but in a natural innocent 
stealing along in the sunshine by the broad | way, as if Lorimer's presence had merely 
yew hedge, and thouglit her stili in the gar- | reminded her — roused in her, as it. were, 
den; when lo! she eluded your eye, and | one of her habitual and favourite trains of 
was off in a noiseless scamper round the | thought. 
wall, and through the gate, and over the! But Lorimer Boyd was not a man easily 
hill. If you met her face to face (which | flattered or easily taken in. In his own way, 
was the rarest of accidents), your presence | he was as much a watcher of those he asso- 
seemed to give the same signal for flight | ciated with as Alice herself. It was watch 
that it always does to the cat. She might | for watch. She was Douglas’s half-sister, 
be doing no harm whatever; she never was and he was rather curious to decide what 
doing any visible harm; only prowling | sort of woman the daughter of that icy Lady 
along, with a book, or a few flowers, or a} Ross had turned out; he vaguely remem- 
half-eaten peach ; but instantly, with a sort | bered thinking her a most repellant little 
of whisk like pussy’s flexile tale, the light | specimen of girlhood, when he and Douglas 
shawl was thrown together, the book seemed | were boys; but his judgment of her now 
to close of itself, and that, or the half-eaten | was more favourable. When first Gertrude 
peach, or the gathered flowers, half vanished asked him in one of their walks, ‘* What do 
under its fringe, grasped by a little pale- | you think of Alice ?” he answered readily 
fingered hand. If her greeting was not an | enough: “ Well, she seems a harmless little 
absolute “mew,” it was seldom a more ar-|‘crittur,’ with a good deal of shrewdness 
ticulate sound; and then she passed you. | and intelligence.” 
She never turned to walk with you: not! But, towards the close of the second week 
once, on those few occasions that Gertrude | of his visit, it happened that Sir Douglas 
had thus encountered her, had such an at-| and Alice set off for a ride together, and 
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Lorimer Boyd, after assisting to adjust | denly during the brief colloquy. He thought 
the habit of the lady, and handing her a) of days at Naples, when angry insolent 
little whip as slender and flexible as herself, Kenneth had spoken of her as “ one of your 
looked after her in a musing manner for a | quiet girls,” from whom much evidence of 
minute or two; then turning to Gertrude, ‘preference could not be expected. Ah! 
he said, “ That is a very nice pony of your | how unlike the quiet of Douglas's half-sister 
sister-in-law’s, and would take a long day | was the nature of his wife, and how strange 
easily. I should not be surprised if she | that the man who’ so truly loved the one 
rode a broom-stick at night.” could be taken in by the other! 

“ Ah!” laughed Gertrude, “and a little, Strange as it might be, however, in Mr. 
while ago you said she was a‘ harmless crea- | Boyd's opinion, Sir Douglas leaned greatly 
ture.’” to his half-sister. And the inexplicable re- 

“Yes. I thought so then. I d@o not) sult of all was, that when Alice — aware 
think so now. I think she is a creature full | instinctively that, instead of pleasing, she 
of harm. But Douglas does not.” | displeased, — withdrew as cautiously as she 

“No. Douglas is fond of ber, and she is , had advanced, she adopted a certain manner 
getting less afraid of him.” of being timid and rather ill-used — ill- 

“ Afraid of Douglas! Miss Ross afrajd!| used in not being more liked, and more 
Rely upon it, Gertrude, she fears nothing in | petted; but wistful and sorrowful, because 
this world. And I much doubt if she fears | of course it was her own fault: it could 
anything in the next.” | only be her own fault that she did not please 

“She would be much surprised if she | more! She would engage as formerly in the 
heard your last remark : for she is stricter | conversation, and then suddenly withdraw 
than strict as to her religious theories.” from it; give out little final meagre sen- 

“ 'Pheories ?— yes. Our religious theo-| tenves, and cease; as knowing that her 
ries are for our neighbours; the practice is | talk was not wanted, was not welcome. 
for ourselves.” She would answer Gertrude’s call of “ Are 

“ Well! we will talk of something pleas-| you coming too, Ailie?” by a doubtful 
anter. You can’t think how painful it was | dropping of her work ot book, and a sort of 
to me to find I could not like Douglas’s sis- | appeal to Sir Douglas, if he happened to be 
ter. He has so few relations, and this the present, “ Oh! Ivon’t know; do you think 
only near one. I wish you were his bro-| they really want me, or that Lady Ross 
ther; though, I believe, even then he could | says it out of kindness? I feel so de trop — 
not love you better than he does.” they know each other so well, and I don’t 

That very evening did Sir Douglas con-| know Mr. Boyd at all; —oh! no— let me 
fide to his wife (making poor Gertrude feel | go with you. I will wait till you go — please 
quite guilty in consequence of the memory | let me!” Once, indeed, she even ven- 
of the morning’s conversation) that he | tured to say, after long silence and leaning 
thought it would be a remarkably happy | of her head on her hand, with a sort of 
chance if Lorimer were to fall in love with | wondering sigh, “ Can I have offended Mr. 
Alice; that it would be a most suitable} Boyd in any way, or is it only that I bore 
choice, Alice being extremely sensible and | him ?” : 
fond of grave employments, and no longer | Which speech so touched honest Sir Doug- 
a mere girl—which would not suit Lori- | las that he suddenly stooped and kissed her 
mer. He even attempted, in his own unso- | on the forehead, saying at the same time, 
phisticated way, to further this chance, and |“ My dear Ailie, how can you be so fool- 
open the eyes of Boyd to her merits, by | ish? How could you bore any one? I’m 
saying one day, “ Don’t you think there is| sure you are better informed than most wo- 
something very remarkable in Alice, in spite} men. But Lorimer was always ratlier an 
of her quiet ways?” And, Lorimer’s an-| odd fellow.” 
swer was, “ Yes, indeed I do.” But, wheth-| And “ Ailie” was quite satisfied with the 
er grim smile, or grim tone, destroyed the | result of her dejected remark, but she only 
value of the verbal acquiescence, it is cer- | replied humbly, “Do you think so? But 
tain that Sir Douglas felt so much irritation | you are so good, Douglas; so very good ; so 
at the reply that he rejoined rather testily, | good to every one |” 

“You have lived so much abroad, Lorimer,,; So good to every one, that even to her 
that I don’t think a quiet Szotch or Eng-| (poor waif and stray as she must consider , 
lish woman has any chance of pleasing | herself), even to her, some little share of 
you.” manna must fall and be gathered. That 

Lorimer did not speak. He was locking | was the tone taken by Ailie, in pursuance 

at Gertrude, whose check had flushed sud-| of the tactics of Ailie. Oh! if gallant and 
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frank Sir Douglas could but have seen her 
in her turret chamber, an hour or so after- 
wards, how extremely startled and puzzled 
would that excellent soldier have been ! 
Standing on tiptoe; watching; leaning 
up against the shutter of her high window ; 
twisting and untwisting, with slow though 
restless fingers, the long boa of light-col- 
oured fur which was coiled round her 
neck, to protect her throat from the evening 
air; her eyes half-closed, as short-sighted 
persons habitually close them to assist their 
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‘ CHAPTER XXIV. 


GODLY FOLK, AND RELIGIOUS FOLK. 


“ Ts it not most unnatural that you should 
prefer staying on, as you are doing, at 
Glenrossie, instead of being, as you ought 
to be, at Clochnaben, Lorimer ?” 

“ Well, no, mother ; it may be wrong, but 

it is not unnatural.” 
| “Don’t smile at me in that way, sir; I 
‘hate it! You know we're all here in con- 





vision — giving out a sort of trembling glit- | fusion and torment. That shameless sinner 
ters; her brows set in a hard frown, and | from Torrieburn, and her husband, and the 
her lips in a compressed smile, the union |drunken old miller her father, have all 


of which contradictory expressions make 
up the “demoniac” pattern, followed in 
Mephistopheles, and such like representa- 
tions. If he could have seen her! And all 


been up here, actually up at the castle, ex- 
|pecting to see my face, and storming loud 
enough to be heard round the hall, and 


up the turrets.” 


because Clochnaben’s brother would not like| “ And did you see them ?” 

her, and she knew, from old Lady Clochna-| “I? I see that low-bred sinner with two 

ben, that he had liked her sister-in-law ;|names? Lorimer, you disgust me.” 

and she wondered, as unconscious Gertrude| “ Really, mother, the inscription of Mag- 

advanced with her companion up the steep | gie Ross’s sins on my memory ” — 

terraces to the oaken doors, how all would| “ Don’t call her Maggie Ross, if you’ve 

turn out, and whether they were talking of | any sense left of propriety !” 

her, or of old times, or what. | “Well, of Maggie Heaton’s sins, — on my 
As she watched, they stopped; a short memory, is mossed over by Time, like an old 

distance from the entrance. Gertrude had | tombstone.” 





been smiling; now she looked suddenly | “Then you read Scripture to little pur- 
grave; more than grave — her face wore a| pose,‘ The worm that dieth not, and the fire 


look of painful pity; Lorimer was telling | that is not 
dictum !” 


her something that moved her greatly. | 
What could it be ? Presently he struck with! “So is —‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
his cane at the lower branch of one of two | they shall be white as wool,’ mother.” 
stunted old fir trees, whose picturesque ap-| ‘ Lorimer, you would try the patience of 
pearance saved them from being up1 oted | a saint.” ° . 
and carted away for firewood. | “Saints never have any patience — not, 
Then, all of a sudden, it flashed upon | at least, with their neighbours and fellow- 
Alice Ross what Lorimer was narrating ! He | creatures ; only with their martyrdoms.” 
was telling the memorable story of the | “ Will you be serious? or will you tell 
hanging of the two dogs, which preceded | me at once you don’t choose to assist me 
the sending of Douglas to Eton, where he | when [ send for. you, and so take yourself 
and Douglas first beeame friends. No doubt | off again to Glenrossie ?” 
abusing her mother, and making out a fine| “ I will be serious, mother, quite serious ; 
story of ill-usage and cruelty to the boys | but we think so differently on these topics. 
longago. And, though Alice had not loved | Maggie Ross—or Maggie Heaton — was, 
her mother (being indeed herself too much | I believe, a girl of sixteen when Kenneth 
of that mother's nature), she resented the | Ross chose to tempt and ruin her. I con- 
supposed abuse. She would have liked to| sider her, therefore, more sinned against 
have thrown a sharp stone at the speaker: than sinning. She is now a woman of mid- 
to have shot a poisoned arrow at him: but he | dle age, re-married, and to aclergyman ” — 
and Gertrude passed on, under the archway ; | “ Clergyman, indeed! the boy’s tutor bag 
and the fierce illumination of Alice’s cat-like| “ Re-married to a gentleman who was 
eyes subsided as she turned away from the her boy’s tutor. And, apparently, with no 
window, and prepared to smooth her hairand fault towards her present busband, except 
. dress in soft white’muslin, and go in to din-| her vulgarity, which she cannot help, and 
ner with a noiseless velvety step, leaning) which must have been just as evident 
humbly on her brother’s arm. \(though her beauty may have excused it) 


quenched,’ — that’s Scripture 
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when he first took her to wife. They are 
our neighbours, and connexions of Doug- 
be: and I should have thought that Chris- 
tian charity ” — 

“ Lorimer, don’t exasperate me by talk- 
ing of Christian charity! Leave Christian 
charity to the cooks that sell and give away 
the dripping that don’t belong to them. 
Don’t preach such abominable nonsense 
about charity to a woman who’s as fat as a 
porpoise, and as bold as brass; with her 
hair all blowzy, and a tongue lke the clack 
of a mill-wheel! Such a woman to dare to 
come here to Clochnaben! Here, — where 
her very existence was never acknowl- 
edged.” 

“Bless me! poor annulled and ignored 
Maggie. But now, my dear mother, what 
has she been here about ? and how ‘has she 
at last compelled you, by some riot you 
have not explained to me, to give her a 
hearing, and, though late in life, at last to 
acknowledge her existence ?” 

“TI gave her no hearing, I tell you; ex- 
cept that my ears were dinned and deafened | 
by her brawling below. And I refused to 
see the miller, or her husband the tutor.” 

. “Then you did a very uncourteous thing. 
What did they come here about ?” 
“ They came here brawling and complain- 





ing, and saying they had made the discov-| 
ery (discovery, forsooth !) that the plugged | 
cart-wheel that was blown up under Hea- 
ton’s ridiculous.ornamented window was | 
part of a cart left on my factor’s ground, 
and that he must have had somethjng to do 
with it; and that they insisted on seeing 
me, and having an inquiry into the whole | 
matter.” 

“Well, that seems simple enough; and 
the agreeing to it ought to have satisfied | 
them, and sent them away.” 

* Agreeing to it! Ido think, of all the 
provoking sons that ever were born, you | 
are the worst. Agreeing to it! I just sent | 
the factor himself, honest man, to speak | 
with them, and give them their answer.” 

“And he exculpated himself, of course, 
and denied it ?” 

“ Exculpate !— exculpate to that brazen | 
sinner! He told them to go about their | 
business, and not come flyting among re- | 
spectable people. He called Maggie’s father | 
a drunken old carle, and Maggie herself| 
some name or other —a forswearing jade, 
Ithink it was —and said something about 
her not being married, and the conduct of 
the people at the Mill — 

“Oh, mother!” 
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take reasonable part with your own people, 
and choose to leave your mother’s house to 
be invaded and. insulted, I’m no mother of 
yours ; and the sooner you get back to Italy, 
or elsewhere, the better'I shall be pleased.” 

There was gloom and a sort of sorrowful 
contempt in Lorimer Boyd’s eyes, as he 
raised them to his mother’s face ; who, tall 
and gaunt, had stood up in the angry ex- 
citement of the last sentence. ‘“ Mother,” 
he said, “ you desired me, just. now, to be 
serious. Will you be serious, and tell me 
clearly what these people have done, and 
what you want me to @?” 

“T want you to prevent my being sub- 
jected to such insolence.” 

“ How can I prevent it? In my opinion, 
you should have received, at all events, Mr. 
Saville Heaton, courteously ; assured him that 
the strictest inquiry should be made into 
the outrage he justly complains of, even 
though you felt convinced no one employed 
by you on this estate could have had art or 
part in such an atrocious act; and so dis- 
inissed him. I think it was an insult to send 
to him the very person of whom he came to 
complain.” 

“ Then you think precisely the contrary 
of what Ido. I sent the factor to deny it, 
and there’s an end. I’m not going to inter- 
fere with any inquiry, or anything at all of 
the sort. They've made their beds, and 
now they may lie in them, — that’s my dic- 
tum.” 

“ What beds ?” 

“Tl you what, Lorimer: though Cloch- 
naben’s a poor creature and a sickly goose, 
he’s a better son to me than you are, with 
all your brains and your book-writing. 
You know well enough what I mean. I 
mean that they’ve chosen — with their new- 
fangled notions of singing, and glass win- 
dows, and indecent consecration of bits of 
ground, where parishioners lay in their 
proper graves before ever Mr. Heaton was 
thought of — to set the whole neigborhood 
against them. The place is ina perfect 
uproar with his ways; and I'm sure I don’t 
wonder at plugged cart-wheels, or anything 
else, with that Jezebel living at Torrieburn, 
and he preaching fancy sermons wide of 
the doctrine, and burying folks as if they 
were Roman papists.” 

* Do you seriously think that, because a 
man preaches as an Episcopalian, and en- 
deavours to get a bit of unused burial- 
ground consecrated for the reception of the 
dead bodies whose occupying souls were, in 
their life, of his own persuasion, it is there- 


“You may say ‘Oh, mother!’ but I'll) fore fair, right, and not to be wondered at, 
tell you what it is, Lorimer: if you can’t | that an attempt should be made to blow up 
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his house, injure his property, and, for aught | ever she had sons, could there come a day 


9 ” 
. 


the criminal could tell, destroy lives 
“I desire you'll not call my factor a crim- 
inal.” 
“Then you think it was your factor! | 


when her son would feel as he did now? 


Oh! mothers, and wives, and sisters, and 


daughters, —never let a man, connected 


with you by the nearest and dearest links 


Mother, it is with grief and shame I leave | that God can establish between His crea- 
you; and I shall go straight to Torrieburn, | tures, compare you with other women, and 


and talk this over with Saville Heaton.” | 

“T don’t believe it was my factor: but I 
don’t choose you to take part with these | 
people; and I hope the vengeance of heaven | 
will fal! down upon them for their- conduct.” 

“Good God!” 

“ Ay,‘Good God and He wouldn’t be | 
good if there wern’t punishment for the bad ; | 
that’s my dictum.” 

Lorimer rose. 

“ Before I go,” said he, with gloomy grav- | 
ity, “I will once more put the question -] | 
ought simply to have asked at once, instead | 
of jesting on these subjects — What. do you | 
want done; and why did you send for me ?” | 

“T want to+—to sweep these people | 
away,” answered Lady Clochnaben, fiercely. | 
“]T want you to desire your friend Sir) 
Douglas’ to get Mr. Heaton removed to | 
some other neighbourhood. He can do it | 
if he chooses. He has plenty of interest; | 
let Mr. Heaton have another living.” | 

“My dear mother! Do you consider | 
that Torrieburn is Mrs. Heaton’s home ? | 
Do you suppose she would consent ?” 

“Who asks her consent? You really 
are too young to be rocked in a cradle, Lori- 
mer. Let Mr. Heaton find her a home; 
where he goes, she can go. That young | 
ne’er-do-well, Kenneth, is of age; indeed, | 
he must now be two and: twenty, or more. | 
How is he to bring a wife (if ever he does 
anything so decent as take one) to live 
with that red-haired flaunting Jezebel ?” 

“ Ah, mother; cease the abuse of that 

oor soul! It pains me always, that bark- 
mg of one woman’s mouth against another, 
and it pains me doubly, trebly, when I hear 
it from my mother’s hps.” He paused, and 
added hurriedly —“ Douglas took his wife 
— took Gertrude — to call at Torrieburn.” 

“Then he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self; and she ought to be ashamed to hold 
up her head among honest women.” 

“Who?” 

“Lady Ross. I, for one, have little de- 
sire to see her, if she keeps such company.” 

‘A short scornful laugh, followed by a sigh 
from the very depth of his discontented 
heart, was all Lorimer’s reply. 

Between him and that gaunt fierce moth- 
er rose the soft blushing vision of Gertrude, 
— Gertrude, shy, passionate, pitiful, wo- 





manly, — Gertrude, fond and loving. If 


find you so wanting in all women’s best 
attributes, that his heart aches at the result 
of his comparison ! 

While Lorimer Boyd, lost in painful 
thought, slowly reached his hat and pre- 
pared to depart, the door of the dark oaken 
room where they sat suddenly opened, and 
Alice Ross appeared in the light on the 
threshold. She was agitated, — obviously 
agitated ; and Lorimer, who was accustomed 
to all her artificial ways, looked at her now 
with startled curiosity. 

‘“ What is the matter?” said Lady Cloch- 
naben, sharply ; showing that to her also 
Alice’s manner appeared to betoken some- 
thing unusual, as she stood, pale and quiet, 
in her grey riding-habit. 

“We want belp. Douglas is in the glen 
with a man —aman who has fainted; quite 
a young man; he began telling us the cir- 


cumstances, but he fainted away. He has, 


escaped from confinement in some Roman 
Catholic college, where the priests held him 
for punishment. And be was making his 
way south; but he has taken so little nour- 
ishment that he could not get on.” 

“There!” said Lady Clochnaben, tri- 
umphantly, “that comes of your teachers 
and preachers like Mr. Heaton. Send 
down some of my people to the glen: and 
you Lorimer, come with me. Will you take 
anything, Alice ?” 

No. Alice did not want anything for 
herself: but would it not be better to take 
some refreshment or stimulant to the man 
in the glen? He might be dying. He 
seemed very ill. She spoke with her usual 
drawl, but her eyes gleamed. 

Tothe glen the whole party proceeded ; 
and there, somewhat recovered from his 
fainting fit, and leaning exhausted against 
the bole of a tree, they found the stranger, 
attended by Sir Douglas. Alice’s sure- 
footed pony was placed at his service, Alice 
herself mounting Sir Douglas’s horse ; and 
the rest of the group returned slowly, keep- 
ing company with the riders. 

Arrived at Clochnaben, the young man, 
so opportunely assisted, entered into full 
explanation of his unfortunate position. A 
convert from the Roman Catholic faith, he 
had intended entering orders, if possible, in 
England; but, on returning to the college 
where he had been educated, he was de- 
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tained, threatened, cajoled, and again men-| treme hollowness of his cheeks, and a cos- 
aced. He was finally put into durance,|tume rather in the style that is termed 
where he had remained six weeks, daily | ‘shabby genteel,” prepossessed the female 
visited by the priests, and urged to return portion of the group in his favour; and 
tothe real fold. Escaping, during a wild gaunt Lady Clochnaben condescended, after 
stormy night, by the romantic expedient of a pause, to command “the red room” te be 
catching hold of a branch that swung past| got ready for him; observing, with very 
the window of the chapel where he had obvious truth, that Glenrossie was a good 
been permitted to attend a midnight mass, | way off, and, as the young man was then in 
he descended to the glen, by following the the very grounds of Clochnaben he might 
course of the rocky river which divided the just -as well remain there. Alice, Lady 
lands of Clochnaben from the secluded spot | Clochnaben also invited to stay the night, 
where the obnoxious seminary was situated, by way of company for the stranger. Sir 
and which indeed was little more than a Douglas rode home, with the story of their 
substantial farm-house and outbuildings, to morning’s adventure to interest Gertrude ; 
which a chapel and surrounding stone walls and Lorimer executed his intention of seek- 
had been attached. ‘ing the inmates of Torrieburn, and hearing 

Six weeks of a diet approaching starva- their reasons for supposing the Clochnaben 
tion ; in confined air; tormented by exhor-| people had anything to do with the danger- 
tations and watching, and forbidden ever ous act of malice directed against the safety 


to recline even for an hour’s rest, had so 
reduced him, that he was unable at length | 
to do more than crawl into what appeared 
to him the vicinity of fellow-creatures. He 
described very graphically the dreadful | 
mixture of hope and fear with which he | 
beheld, high above and beyond him, the 
grey towers with scattered lights, standing 
up in the night, while he lay helpless on the 
earth; and the sensations produced in his' 
mind by the slow approach of the sound of 
horses’ feet leisurely coming onwards, till 
the re-as-uring sight of the grey habit of 
Alice and the stately form of Sir Douglas 
emerged into view from the woods. He 
desired only a day or two’s hospitality till 
he could communicate with friends in- 
Shropshire, who would arrange for his re- 
turn to them; and in a very gentlemanlike 
and natural manner he thanked the persons | 
round him earnestly for his-rescue. “I 
think,” said he, “if I had not fallen in with 
Christian friends just when I did, I was in 
such a state of exhaustion that I should | 
have succumbed to it, and you would have 
had to conjecture respecting the stray corpse 
of an apparently starved man, instead of 
assisting a living one.” 

He smiled faintly as he spoke; and his 
countenance, meagre as it was with suffer- 
ing, was far from unpleasing. Large dark 
intelligent eyes, looking larger from the ex- | 


and comfort of Mr. Saville Heaton. 

The “red-haired Jezebel,” whose warm 
golden locks were still as blowzy as in the 
morning visit to the irate dowager, and her 
ample bust still heaving with hysterical re- 
mainder of past sobs — was greatly touched 
by the courtesy and kindness of Lorimer 
Boyd’s manner, and the interest and sym- 
pathy he showed in the unwarrantable at- 
tack made upon them. But, if she could 
have torn gaunt Lady Clochnaben to pieces 
with her wild white arms, she certainly 
would not have shown much mercy; and 
the extraordinary vehemence with which 
she kept striking her own knees, in anvil 
fashion, with her well-shaped hands doubled 
as if for boxing, half amused and half irri- 
tated Lorimer while talking to her. So 
did the remarks she did not scruple to make 
on his mother; seeming entirely to forget 
the relationship, and, with a confused refer- 
ence to her narrow stock of books and their 
subjects, calling that lofty dowager “ Auld 
Jack the Giant-Killer,” and the 


“ Bogle-ho o’ Billy Myre, 
Wha kills the bairns a’.”’ 


But a vet greater disturbance of Maggie’s 
peace (if Maggie ever knew the word 
peace) was to come. 
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From the Argosy. 
A LONDON LYRIC. 


Bet from the North hath journey’d hither, 
She brings the scent of heather with her, 
To show in what sweet glens she grew, — 

Where’er she trips in any weather, 

She steps as if she trod on heather, 

And leaves a sense like’ dropping dew. 


The mountains own her for their daughter, 
Her presence feels like running water 
Cool’d from the sun in a green glade : 
So strange she seems to city seeing, — 
A playmate of the winds, a being 
Made of the dew and mountain shade. 


In the strange street she stops to listen, 

Her red lips part, her blue eyes glisten, 
Wild windy voices round her speak ; 

She sees the strects roll dark and clouded, 

Fearless as when she paused enshrouded 
By mists upon a mountain peak. 


And oft, while wondrous-eyed she wanders, 
She meets a fair face, pauses, ponders, 
And then peers backward as she goes, — 
As, in the far-off solemn places, ‘ 
She drooped the tenderest of faces 
Over some tender thing that grows. 


Long hive the clouds and winds been by her, 
Long have the waters murmur’d nigh her, 
And sweet delight in those hath she ; 
Long has she watch’d the shapes of wonder 
Darken around with crying thunder, 
Yet all have used her tenderlie. 


Yea, she hath been a frail flow’r lying 
Under the peak where storms were crying, 
Feeling the hills quake through and through, 
And, wheo the storin was ended, raising 
A little dewy head and gazing 
With pensive pleasure up the blue. 


Yea, then the tameless Lightning often 
Watch’d her with eyes that seemed to soften, 
And smiled, and fled, and smiled again, 

Till, all around her gentler growing, 
She felt the moist winds blowing, blowing, 
While shafts of cool light drank the rain. 


When mighty shapes had love and pity, 
What should appal her in the city ? 
What should she fear in sun or shower ? 
The cloud of life is pleasure-laden, — 
She fears it not, —she is a maiden 
Familiar with the things of power. 


She is as sweet as maidens may be, 

Yet does not seem as things of clay be, 
But seemeth as the passes by 

The shadow of a spirit-lady 

(A wool-white cloud with image shady) 
Floating above her in the sky! 


Yet is she made in mortal fashion, — 
A thing of pureness and of passion, 
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A winning thing of eyes and lips, 
A maiden with a cheek to sigh on, 
A waist to clasp, a heart to dic on, — 
Kiss-worthy to the finger-tips ! 


No pantaloon, no simpering sinner, 
No little man of straw, shall win her, 
No scented darling of the sun ; 
But he who wins must win in honour, 
And stir her soul, and breath upon her 
Ev’n as the shapes of power hath done. 


And such a one his plaint should utter 
Where the torn wings of tempests flutter, 
Where waters stir and wings are loud ; 
Or in the dark mysterious city, 
When she is stirred to human pity 
In the windy motion of the cloud. 


Bell from the North, — how shall I win her? 

Wind, cloud, shade, water, dwell within her, 
And she like those is meek and strong. 

How shall I weave, O mountain daughter, 

A song of wind, cloud, shade, and water ? 
How make thee mine with such a song ? 


Lo! here the things of power are meaner, 

The flowers around our feet uncleaner, 
Than where her vagrant footsteps climb, 

And here we prize iguoble thinking, 

And here sit latter rhymesters, drinking 
The muddy lees of ancient rhyme. 


And ah! the singing must be mournful, — 
Strong things are tender, sweet things scornful, 
And the fresh breath of faith grows foul ; 
While where she roams strong things are tender, 
Great things are grand things, —sounds of 
splendour 
Drown the dull whooting of the owl. 


The life-cloud round me thunders, lightens, 
Strong without gentleness, it frightens 

The timid Soul to grovelling deeds; 
And when the brave Soul, hating error, 
Upbraids the many-heade1 Terror, 

It smites him down — and no man heeds. 


If, ere the song be uttered duly, 
I who have served her long and truly 
Should faint and fall, tho’ strong and brave, 
Last I will pray in loving duty 
That Bell will come with all her beauty 
To look a little on my grave. 


And she will come (while up above her 
The spirit-lady still will hover, 

Pausing a space with white wings furled), 
Her foot will rest, her eyes look nor’ward, — 
And that one grave will be thenceforward 

The sweetest grave in all the world. 


And surely when she wanders thither, 
The scent of heather will be with her, 
The shady piece of mountains blue, 
And she will breathe like fresh winds blowing, 
And glide away like water flowing, 
And leave a sense like dropping dew. 
Rogsert Bucwanan. 
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NINA BALATKA: 


THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE. 


PART I. 


THE PERSONS OF THE STORY. 
SrePHEN TRENDELLSORN, — 4 Jew in Prague. 
ANTON TRENDELLSOHN, — His Son. 
Kari ZAMENOY, —A Christian Merchant of Prague. 


MapaME ZAMENOY, — His Wife. 


ZiskKA ZAMENOY, — Their Son. 


JosEF BALATKA,— A Broken Merchant of Prague, also a Christian. 


Nina BauatKa, — His Daughter. 


Rutn Jacosr,— Grandaughter of the Jew. 


Resecca Loru, — A Jewess. 
FATHER JEROME, — A Priest. 
RapPrinski, — A Jeweller. 


Lorra Luxa, — Servant to Madame Zamenoy. 
SoucnEy, — Servant to Josef’ Balatka, 





CHAPTER I. 


|occurred ip years when Nina was an infant.. 


But in these shiftings Balatka became a 


Nrva BALATKA was a maiden of Prague, ruined man, and at the time of which I 


born of Christian parents, and herself a. 


Christian — but she loved a Jew; and this | niless. 


write he and his daughter were almost. pen- 
The reader must know that Karil 


is her story. | Zamenoy and Josef Balatka had married 

Nina Balatka was the daughter of one sisters. Josef’s wife, Nina’s mother, had 
Josef Balatka, an old merchant of Prague, | long been dead, having died — so said So- 
who was living at the time of this story;|phie Zamenoy, her sister—of a broken 
but Nina’s mother was dead. Josef, in the | heart; of a heart that had broken itself in. 
course of his business, had become closely | grief, because her hushand had joined his 


connected with a certain Jew named Tren- | 
dellsohn, who lived in a mean house in the 
Jews’ quarter in Prague —habitation in 
that one allotted portion of the town having 
been the enforced custom with the Jews 
then as it still is now. In business with 
Trendellsohn, the father, there was Anton, 
his son; and Anton Trendellsohn was the 
Jew whom Nina Balatka loved. Now it 
had so happened that Josef Balatka, Nina’s 
father, had drifted out of a partnership with 
Karil Zamenoy,a wealthy Christian merchant 
of Prague, and had drifted into a partnership 
with Trendellsohn. How this had come to 





pass needs not to be told here, as it had all 
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fortunes with those of aJew. Whether the 
disgrace of the alliance or its disastrous 
result may have broken the lady’s heart, or 
whether she may have died of a pleurisy, 
as the doctors said, we need not inquire 
here. Her soul had long been at rest, and 
her spirit, we may hope, had ceased to fret 
itself in horror at contact witha Jew. But 
Sophie Zamenoy was alive and strong, and 
could still hate a Jew as intensely as Jews 
ever were hated in those earlier days in 
which hatred could satisfy itself with persecu- 


tion. Inher time but little power was left to | 
Madame Zamenoy to persecute the Tren-. 


dellsohns other than that which nature 
7. 


¢ 
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had given to her in the bitterness of her 
tongue. She could revile them behind their 
back, or, if opportunity offered, to their 
faces; and both she bad done often, telling 
the world of Prague that the Trendellsohns 
had killed her sister, and robbed her foolish 
brother-in-law. But hitherto the full vial 
of her wrath had not been emptied, as it 
came to be emptied afterwards ; for she had 
not yet learned the mad iniquity of her 
niece. But at the moment of which I now 
speak, Nina herself knew her own iniquity, 
hardly knowing, however, whether her love 
did or did not disgrace her. But she did 
know that an thought as to that was 
too late. She loved the man, and had told 
him so; and were he gipsy as well as Jew, 
it would be required of ad that she should 

o out with him into the wilderness. And 

ina Balatka was prepared to go out into 
the wilderness. Karil Zamenoy and his 
wife were prosperous people, and lived in a 
comfortable modern house in the New 
Town. It stood in a straight street, and at 
the back of the house there ran another 
straight street. 





This part of the city is) life. 


palaces —and now, alas! also of Austrian 
barracks — and wonderful in their intricacy 
and great steepness of ascent. Balatka’s 
house stood in a small courtyard near to the 
river, but altogether hidden from it,‘some- 
what to the right of the main street of the 
Kleinseite as you pass over the bridge. A 
lane, for it is little more, turning from the 
main street between the side walls of what 
were once two palaces, comes suddenly into 
a small square, and from a corner of this 
square there is an open stone archway lead- 
ing into acourt. In this court is the door, 
or doors, as I may say, of the house in 
which Balatka lived with his daughter 
Nina. Opposite to these two doors was the 
blind wall of another residence. Balatka’s 
house occupied two sides of the court, and 
no other window, therefore, besides his own 
looked either upon it or upon him. The 
aspect of the place is such as to strike with 
wonder a stranger to Prague, — that in the 
heart of so large a city there should be an 
abode so sequestered, so isolated, so desolate, 
and yet so close to the thickest throng of 
But there are others such, perhaps 


very little like that old Prague, which may | many others such, in Prague; and Nina 
not be so comfortable, but which, of all | Balatka, who had been born there, thought 
cities on the earth, is surely the most pic-| nothing of the quaintness of her abode. 


turesque. 


Here lived Sophie Zamenoy ;| Immediately over the little square stood the 


and so far up in the world had she mounted, | palace of the Hradschin, the wide-spreading 
that she had a coach of her own in which | residence of the old kings of Bohemia, now 
to be drawn about the thoroughfares of|the habitation of an ex-emperor of the 


Prague and its suburbs, and a stout little | 


pair of Bohemian horses — ponies they were 
called by those who wished ¢o detract 
somewhat from Madame Zamenoy’s posi- 
‘tion. Madame Zamenoy had been at Paris, 
and took much delight in telling her friends 
that the carriage also was Parisian ; but, in 
truth, it had come no further than from 
Dresden. Josef Balatka and his daughter 
were very, very poor ; but, poor as they were, 
‘they lived in a large house, which, at least 
nominally, belonged to old Balatka himself, 
and which had been his residence in the 
days of his better fortunes. It was in the 
Kleinseite, that narrow portion of the town 
which lies on the other side of the river 
“Moldau — the further side, that is, from the 
so-called Old and New Town, on the west- 
ern side of the river, immediately under the 
hill of the Hradschin. The Old 

own and the New Town are thus on one 
side of the river, and the Kleinseite and the 
Hradschin on the other. To those who 
-know Prague, it need not here be explained 
‘that the streets of the Kleinseite are won- 
derful in their picturesque architecture, 
wonderful in their lights and shades, won- 
derful in their strange mixture of shops and 





House of Hapsburg, who must surely find 
the thousand chambers of the royal mansion 
all too wide a retreat for the use of his old 
age. So immediately did the imperial hill 
tower over the spot on which Balatka lived, 
that it would se»m at night, when the moon 
was shining as it shines only at Prague, that 
the colonnades of the palace were the upper 
storys of some enormous edifice, of which 
the broken merchant’s small courtyard 
formed a lower portion. The long rows of 
windows would glimmer in the sheen of the 
night, and Nina would stand in ‘the gloom 
of the archway counting them till they 
would seem to be uncountable, and won- 
dering what might be the thoughts of those 
who abode there. But those who abode 
there were few in number, and_ their 
thoughts were hardly worthy of Nina’s 
speculation. The windows of kings’ pal- 
aces look out from many chambers. The 
windows of the Hradschin look out, as we 
are told, from a thousand. But the rooms 


within have seldom many tenants, nor the 
tenants, perhaps, many thoughts. Cham- 
ber after chamber, you shall pass through 
them by the score, and know by signs un- 
consciously recognized that there is not, 
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and never has been, true habitation within 
them. Windows almost innumerable are 
there, that they may be seen from the out- 
side — and such is the use of palaces. But 
Nina, as she would look, would people the 
rooms with throngs of bright inhabitants, 
and would think of the joys of happy girls 
who were loved by Christian: youths, and 
who could dare to tell their friends of their 
love. But Nina Balatka was no coward, 
and she had already determined that she 
would at once tell her love to those who 
had a right to know in what way she in- 
tended to dispose of herself. As to her 
father, if only he could have been alone in 
the matter, she would have had some hope 
of a compromise which would have made it 
not absolutely necessary that she should 
separate herself from him forever in giving 
herself to Anton Trendellsohn. Josef Ba- 
latka would doubtless express horror, and 
would feel shame that his daughter should 
love a Jew —though he had not scrupled 
to allow Nina to go frequently among these 
people, and to use her services with them 
for staving off the ill consequences of his own 
idleness and ill-fortune ; but he was a meek, 
broken man, and was so accustomed to yield 
to Nina that he might at last have yielded to 
her even in this. ‘here was, however, that 





| archway, she remembered that the very 
| frock she wore had been sent to her by her 
‘aunt. But in spite of the bitter tongue, 
| and in spite of Tiska’s derision, she would 
|tell her tale, and would tell it soon. She 
knew her own courage, and trusted it; 
and, dreadful as the hour would be, she 
would not put it off by one moments As 
soon as Anton should desire her to declare 
‘her purpose, she would declare it ; and as 
| he who stands on a precipice, contemplating 
the expediency of throwing himself from 
the rock, will feel himself gradually seized 
by a mad desire to do the deed out of hand 
at once, so did Nina feel anxious to walk off 
to the Windberg Gasse, and dare and en- 
dure all that the Zamenoys could say or do. 
She knew, or thought she knew, that perse- 
cution could not go now beyond the work 
of the tongue. No priest could immure 
her. No law could touch her because she 
was minded to marry a Jew. Even the 

eople in these days were mild and forbear- 
ing in their usages with the Jews, and she 
thought that the girls of the Kleinseite 
would not tear her clothes from her back 
even when they knew of her love. One 
thing, however, was certain. Though every 
rag saould be torn from her — though some 
| priest might have special power given him 











Madame Zamenoy, her aunt — her aunt! to persecute her— though the Zamenoys in 
with the bitter tongue; and there was/|their wrath should be able to crush her— 
Ziska Zamenoy, her cousin — her rich and | even though her own father should refuse to 
handsome cousin, who would so soon declare | see her, she would be true to the Jew. Love 
himself willing to become more than cousin, |to her should be so sacred that ng other 
if Nina would but give him one nod of en-| sacredness should be able to touch its 
couragement or half a smile of welcome. | sanctity. She had thought much of love, 
But Nina hated her Christian lover, cousin | but had never loved before. Now she loved, 
though he was, as warmly as she loved | and, heart and soul, she belonged to him to 
the Jew. Nina, indeed, loved none of the | whom she had devoted herself. Whatever 


Zamenoys — neither her cousin Ziska, nor 
her very Christian Aunt Sophie with the 
bitter tongue, nor her prosperous, money- 


‘suffering might be before her, though it 
were suffering unto death, she would en- 
dure it if her lover demanded such en- 





loving, acutely mercantile uncle Karil ; but,| durance. Hitherto, there was but one per- 
nevertheless, she was in some degree sosub-|son who suspected her. In her father’s 
ject to them, that she knew that she was | house there still remained an old dependant, 
bound to tell them what path in life she who, though he was a man, was cook and 
meant to tread. Madame Zamenoy had housemaid, and washerwoman and servant-: 
offered to take her niece to the prosperous of-all-work; or perhaps it would be more 
house in the Windberg Gasse when the old true to say that he and Nina between them 
house in the Kleinseite had become poor and | did all that the requirements of the house 
desolate; and though this generous offer demanded. Souchey —for that was his 
had been most fatuously declined —most name — was very faithful, but with his 
wickedly declined, as aunt Sophie used fidelity had come a want of reverence 
to declare —nevertheless other favours towards his master and mistress, and an ab- 
had been vouchsafed ; and other favours sence of all respectful demeanour. The 
had been accepted, with sore injury to enjoyment of this apparent independence 
Nina's pride. As she thought of this, stand-| by Souchey himself went far, perhaps, in 
ing in the gloom of the evening under the! lieu of wages. 
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“Nina,” he said to her one morning, 
“you are seeing too much of Anton Tren- 
dellsohn.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Souchey ?” 
said the girl, sharply. 

“ You are seeing too much of Anton Tren- 
dellsohn,” repeated the old man. 

“T have to see him on father’s account. 
You know that. You know that, Souchey, 
and you shouldn’t say such things.” 

“You are seeing too much of Anton 
Trendellsohn,” said Souchey for the third 
time. “Anton Trendellsohn is a Jew.” 
Then Nina knew that Souchey had read 
her secret, and was sure that it would spread 
from him through Lotta Luxa, her aunt’s 
confidential maid, up to her aunt’s ears. 
Not that Souchey would be untrue to her 
on behalf of Madame Zamenoy, whom he 
hated; but that he would think himself 
bound by his religious duty — he who never 
went near priest or mass himself — to save 
his mistress from the perils of the Jew. The 
story of her love must be told, and Nina 

referred to tell it herself to having it told 
for her by her servant Souchey. She must 
see Anton. When the evening therefore 
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have gone in and ont with smaller risk 
of observation. It was now the beginning 
of September, and the clocks of the town 
had just struck eight as Nina put her hand 
on the lock of the Jew’s door. As usual it 
was: not bolted, and she was able to enter 
without waiting in the street for a servant 
tocome to her. She went at once along the 
narrow passage and up the gloomy wooden 
stairs, at the foot of which there hung a small 
lamp, giving just light enough to expel the 
actual Meduaees of night. On the first 
landing Nina knocked at a door, and was 
desired to enter by a soft female voice. 
The only occupant of the room when she 
entered was a dark-haired child, some 
twelve years old perhaps, but small in stat- 
ure and delicate, and, as appeared to the 
eye, almost wan. “ Well, Ruth dear,” said 
Nina, “ is Anton at home this evening ?” 

“He is up-stairs with grandfather, Nina. 
Shall I tell him ?” 

“If you will, dear,” said Nina, stooping 
down and kissing her. 

“ Nice Nina, dear Nina, good Nina,” said 
the girl, rubbing her glossy curls against her 
friend’s cheeks. “Ah, dear, how I wish 


had come, and there was sufficient.dusk upon | you lived here.” 


the bridge to allow of her passing over | 


without observation, she put her old cloak 
upon her shoulders, with the hood drawn 
over her head, and, crossing the river, turned 
to the left and made her way through the par- 
row crooked streets which led to the Jew’s 
quarter. She know the path well, and 
could have found it with blindfoldeyes. In 


the middle of that close and densely popu- | 


lated region of Prague, stands the old Jew- 
ish synagogue — the oldest place of worship 
belonging to the Jews in Europe, as they 
delight to tell you; and in a pinched-up, 
high-gabled house immediately behind the 
synagogue, at the corner of two streets, 
each so narrow as hardly to admit a vehicle, 
dwelt the Trendellsohns. On the basement 
floor there had once been ashop. There 


was no shop now, for the Trendellsohns | 


were rich, and no longer dealt in retail 
matters; but there had been no care, or 
perhaps no ambition, at work, to alter the 
appearance of their residence, and the old 
shutters were upon the window, making the 
house look as though it were deserted. 
There was a high-pitched sharp roof over 
the gable, which, as the building stood alone 
fronting upon the synagogue, made it so re- 
markable, that all who knew Prague well, 
knew the house in which the Trendell- 
sohns lived. Nina had often wished, as 
in latter days she had entered it, that 
it was less remarkable, so that she might 





“ But I have a father as you have a grand- 
father, Ruth.” 

“ And he is a Christian.” 

“ And so am I, Ruth.” 

“ But you like us, and are good, and nice, 
and dear — and oh, Nina, you are so beau- 
tiful! I wish you were one of us and lived 
here. There is Miriam Harter — her hair 
is as light as yours, and her eyes are as 
grey.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” — 

“ Only I am so dark, and most of us are 
dark here in Prague. Anton says that 
away in Palestine our girls are as fair as the 
girls in Saxony.” 

“And does not Anton like girls to be 
dark ?” 

“ Anton likes fair hair — such as yours — 
and bright grey eyes such as you have got. 
I said they were green, and he pulled my 
ears. But now [I look, Nina, I chink they 
are green. And so bright! I can see my 
own in them, though it is so dark. That is 
what they call looking babies.” 

“Go to your uncle, Ruth, and tell him 
that I want him — on business.” 
~ “T will, and he'll come to you. He won't 
let me come down again, so kiss me, Nina ; 
good-bye.” 

Nina kissed the child again, and then 
was left alone inthe room. It was a com- 
fortable chamber, having in it sofas and 
arm-chairs — much more comfortable, Nina 
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used to think, than her aunt’s grand draw- 
ing-room in the Windberg Gasse, which was 
covered all over with a carpet, after the 
fashion of drawing-rooms ip Paris; but the 
Jew's sitting-room was dark, with walls 
painted a gloomy green colour, and there 
was but one small lamp of oil upon the 
table. © But yet Nina loved the room, and, 
as she sat there waiting for her lover, 
she wished that it had been her lot to 
have been born a Jewess. Only, had that 
been so, her hair might perhaps have been 
black, and her eyes dark, and Anton would 
not have liked her. She put her hand up 
for a moment to her rich brown tresses, and 
felt them as she took joy in thinking that 
Anton Trendellsohn loved to look upon 
fair beauty. 

After a short while Anton Trendellsohn 
came down. To those who know the out- 
ward types of his race there could be no 
doubt that Anton Trendellsohn was a very 
Jew among Jews. He was certainly a 
handsome man, not now very young, having 
reached some year certainly in advance of 
‘ thirty, and his face was full of intellect. 
He was slightly made, below the middle 
height, but was well made in every limb, 
with small feet and hands, and small ears, 
and a well-turned neck. He was very 


dark — dark as aman can be, and yet show 
no sign of colour in his blood. No white 
man could be more dark and swarthy than 


Anton Trendellsohn. His eyes, however, 
which were quite black, were very bright. 
His jet-black hair, as it clustered round his 
ears, had in it something of acurl. Had 
it been allowed to grow it would almost 
have hung in ringlets; but it was worn very 
short, as though its owner were jealous even 
of the curl. Anton Trendellsohn was de- 
cidedly a handsome, man; but his eyes 
were somewhat too close together in his 
face, and the bridge of his aquiline nose 
was not sharply cut, as is mostly the case 
with such a nose ona Christian face. The 
olive oval face was without doubt the face 
of a Jew, and the mouth was greedy, and 
the teeth were perfect and bright, and the 
movement of the man’s body was the move- 
ment of a Jew. But not the less on that 
account had he behaved with Christian for- 
bearance to his Christian debtor, Josef 
Balatka, and with Christian chivalry to 
Balatka’s daughter, till that chivalry had | 
turned itself into love. 

“ Nina,” he said, putting out his hand, 
and holding hers as he spoke, “ I hardly ex- 
pected you this evening; but I am glad to 
see you — very glad.” 

“ Thope I am not troubling you, Anton ?” | 
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“ How can you trouble me? The sun does 
not trouble us when we want light and heat.” 

“Can I give you light and heat ? ” 

“ The light and heat I love best, Nina.” 

“Tf I thought that —if I could really 
think that—I would be happy still, and 
would mind nothing.” ° 

“ And what is it you do mind ?” 

“ There are things to trouble us, of course. 
When aunt Sophie says that all of us have 
our troubles— even she —I suppose that 
even she speaks the truth.” 

“ Your aunt Sophie is a fool.” 

“T should not mind if she were only a 
fool. Buta fool can sometimes be right.” 

“ And she has been scolding you because 
— you — prefer a Jew to a Christian.” 

“ No— not yet, Anton. She does not 
know it yet; but she must know it.” 

“ Sit down, Nina.” He was still holding 
her by the hand; and now, as he spoke, he 
led her to a sofa which stood between the 
two windows. There he seated her, and 
sat by her side, still holding her land in his. 
“ Yes,” he said, “she must know it of course 
— when the time cothes ; and if she guesses 
it before, you must put up with her guesses. 
A few sharp words from a foolish woman 
will not frighten you, I hope.” 

“No words will frighten me out of my 
love, if you mean that ; — neither words or 
anything else.” 

“T believe you. You are brave, Nina. I 
know that. Though you will cry if one but 
frowns at you. yet you are brave.” 

‘“Do not you frown at me, Anton.” 

“T am one of those that do frown at times, 
I suppose ; but I will be true to you, Nina, 
if you will be true to me.” 

“T will be true to you — true as the sun.” 

As she made her promise she turned her 
sweet face up to his, and he leaned over her, 
and kissed her. 

“ And what is it that has disturbed you 
now, Nina? What has Madame Zamenoy 
said to you?” 

“She has said nothing —as yet. 
suspects nothing — as yet.” 

“ Then let her remain as she is.” 

“ But, Anton, Souchey knows, and he will 
talk.” 

“ Souchey! And do you care for that ?” 

“Teare for nothing —for nothing; for 
nothing, that is, in the way of preventing 
me. Do what they will, they cannot tear 
my love from my heart.” 

“ Nor can they take you away, or lock 
you up.” 

“TI fear nothing of that sort, Anton. All 
that I really fear is secrecy. Would it not 
be best that I should tell father ? ” 


She 
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“ What! — now, at once?” 

“If you will let me. I suppose he must 
know it soon.” 

“You can if 


ou please.” 


“ Souchey will tell bim.” 

“ Will Souchey dare to speak of you like 
that ?” asked the Jew. 

“ Oh, yes; Souchey dares to say anything 
Why 


to father now. Besides, it is true. 
should not Souchey say it?” 

“But you have not spoken to Souchey ; 
you have not told him ?” 

“I! Noindeed. I have spoken nevera 
word to any one about that — only to you. 
How should I speak to another without your 
bidding ? But when they speak to me I must 
answer them. If father asks me whether 
there be aught between you and me, shall I 
not tell him then ?” 

“It would be better to be silent for a 
while.” 

“But shall Ilie to him? I should not 
mind Souchey nor aunt Sophie much ; but I 
never yet told a lie to father.” 

“TI do not tell you to lie.” 

“ Let me tell it all, Anton, and then, 
whatever they may say, whatever they may 
do, I shall not mind. I wish that they knew 
it, and then I could stand up against them. 
Then I could tell Ziska that which would 
make him hold his tongue forever.” 

“ Ziska! Who cares for Ziska ?” 

“ You need not, at any rate.” 

“The truth is, Nina, that I vannot be 
married till I have settled all this about the 
houses in the Kleinseite. The very fact that 
you would be your father’s heir prevents 
my doing so.” 

“ Do you think that I wish to hurry you ? 
I would rather stay as I am, knowing that 
you love me.” 

“ Dear Nina! But when your aunt shall 
once know your secret, she will give you no 
peace till you are out of her power. She 
will leave no stone unturned to make you 
give up your Jew lover.” 

“She may as well leave the turning of 
such stones alone.” 

“ But if she heard nothing of it till she 
heard that we were married ” — 

“ Ah! but that is impossible. I could not 
do that without telling father, and father 
would surely tell my aunt.” 

“You may do as you will, Nina; but it 
may be, when they shall know it, that there- 
fore there may be new difliculty made about 
the houses. Karil Zamenoy has the papers 
which are in truth mine — or my father’s — 
which should be here in my iron box.” And 
Trendellsohn, as he spoke, put his hand for- 
cibly on the seat beside him, as though the 
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iron box to which he alluded were within his 
reach. 

“I know they are yours,” said Nina. 

“Yes; and without them, should your 
father die, I could not claim my property. 
The Zamenoys might say they held it on 
your behalf, — and you my wife at the time! 
Do you see, Nina? I could not stand that 
— I would not stand that.” 

“T understand it well, Anton.” 

“ The houses are mine — or ours, rather. 
Your father has long since had the money, 
and more than the money. He knew that 
the houses were to be ours.” 

“He knows it well. You do not think 
that he is holding back the papers?” 

“ He should get them for me. He should 
not drive me to press him for them. I know 
they are at Karil Zamenoy’s counting-house ; 
but your uncle told me, when I spoke to 
him, that he had no business with me; if I 
had a claim on him, there was the law. I 
have no claim on him. But I let your father 
have the money when he wanted it, on his 
promise that the deeds should be forthcom- 
ing. A Christian would not have been such 
a fool.” 

“Oh, Anton, do not speak to me like 
that.” 

“But was Inot a fool? See how it is 
now. Were you and I to become man and 
wife, they would never give them up, though 
they are my own — my own. No; we must 
wait; and you—you must demand them 
from your uncle.” 

“JT will demand them. And as for wait- 
ing, I care nothing for that if you love me.” 

“T do love you.” 

“ Then all shall be well with me; and I 
will a:k for the papers. Father, I know, 
wishes that you should have all that is your 
own. He would leave tie house to-morrow 
if you desired it.” 

* He is welcome to remain there.” 

“ And now, Anton, good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Nina.” 

“ When shall I see you again?” 

“When you please and as often. Have 
T not said that you are light and heat 
to me ? Can the sun rise too often for those 
who love it?” Then she held her hand up 
to be kissed, and kissed his in return, and 
went silently down the stairs into the street. 
He had said once in the course of the con- 
versation — nay, twice, as she came to re- 
member in thinking over it — that she might 
do as she would about telling her friends ; 
and she had been almost craftily caretul to 
say nothing herself, and to draw nothing 
from him, which could be held as militating 
against this authority, or as subsequently 
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ouniring the permission so given. She 
‘would undoubtedly tell her father — and her 


aunt; and would as certainly demand from 
her uncle those documents of which Anton 
Trendellsohn had spoken to her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nuva, as she returned home from the 
Jews’ quarter to her father’s house in the 
Kleinseite, paused for a while on the bridge 
to make some resolution — some resolution 
that should be fixed — as to her immediate 
conduct. Should she first tell her story to 
her father, or first to her aunt Sophie ? 
There were reasons for and against either 
plan. And if to her father first, then should 
she tell it to-night? She was nervously 
anxious to rush at once at her difficulties, 
and to be known to all who belonged to her 
as the girl who had given herself to the 
Jew. It was now late in the evening, and 
the moon was shining brightly on the palace 
over against her. The colonnades seemed 
to be so close to her that there could hardly 
be room for any portion of the city to 
cluster itself between them and the river. 
She stood looking up at the great building, 
and fell again into her trick of counting the 
windows, thereby saving herself a while 
from the difficult task of following out the 
train of her thoughts. But what were the 
windows of the palace to her? So she 
walked on again till she reached a spot on 
the bridge at which she almost always 
paused a moment to perform a little act of 
devotion. There, having a place in the long 
row of huge statues which adorn the bridge, 
is the figure of the martyr St. John Ne- 
pomucene, who at this spot was thrown into 
the river because he would not betray the 
setrets of a queen’s confession, and was 
drowned, and who has ever been, from that 
0 downwards, the favourite saint of 

ague—and of bridges. On the balus- 
trade, near the figure, there is a small plate 
inserted in the stone-work, and good Cath- 
lies, as they pass over the river, put their 
hands upon the plate, and then kiss their 
fingers. So shall they be saved from drown- 
ing, and from all perils of the water — as 
far, at least, as that special transit of the 
river may be perilous. Nina, as a child, 
had always touched the stone, and then 
touched her lips, and did the act without 
much thought as to the saving power of St. 
John Nepomucene. But now, as she car- 


‘ med her hand up to her face, she did think 


of the deed. Had she, who was about to 
marry a Jew, any right to ask for the as- 
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sistance of a Christian saint? And would 
such a deed as that she now proposed to 
herself put her beyond the pale of Chris- 
tian aid ? Would the Madonna herself 
desert her should she marry aJew? If she 
were to become truer than ever to her faith 
—more diligent, more thoughtful, more 
constant in all acts of devotion — would the 
blessed Mary help to save her, even —— 
she should commit this great sin? Would 
the mild-eyed, sweet Saviour, who had for- 
given so many women, who had saved from 
a cruel death the woman taken in adultery, 
who bad been so gracious to the Samaritan 
woman at the well—would he turn from 
her the graciousness of his dear eyes, and 
bid her go out for ever from among the 
faithful? Madame Zamenoy would tell 
her so, and so would Sister Teresa, an old 
nun who was on most friendly terms with 
Madame Zamenoy, and whom Nina alto- 
gether hated; and so would the priest, to 
whom, alas! she would be bound to give 
faith. And if this were so, whither should 
she turn for comfort? She could not be-' 
come a Jewess! She might call herself 
one; but how could she be a Jewess with 
her strong faith in St. Nicholas, who was 
the saint of her own Church, and in St. 
John of the River, and in the Madonna? 
No; she must be an outcast from all re- 
ligions, a Pariah, one devoted absolutely 
to the everlasting torments which lie beyond 
Purgatory — unless, indeed, nnless that mild- 
eyed Saviour would be content to take her 
faith and her acts of hidden worship, de- 
spite her aunt, despite that odious nun, and 
despite the very priest himself! She did 
not know how this might be with her, but 
she did know that all the tedching of her 
life was against any such hope. 

But what was — what could be the good 
of such thoughts to her? Had not things 
one too far with her for such thoughts to 
& useful? She loved the Jew, and had 
told him so; and not all the penalties with 
which the priests might threaten her could 
lessen her love, or make her think of her 
safety here or hereafter, as a thing to be 
compared with her love. Religion was 
much to her; the fear of the everlasting 
wrath of Heaven was much to her; but 
love was paramount! What if it were her 
soul? Would she not give even her soul | 
for her love, if, for her love’s sake, her soul 
should be required from her? When she 
reached the archway, she had made up her 
mind that she would tell her aunt first, and 
that she would do so early on the following 
day. Were she to tell her father first, 
her father might probably forbid her to speak 
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on the subject to Madame Zamenoy, think- 
ing that his own eloquence and that of the 
priest might prevail to put an end to so 
terrible an iniquity, and that so Madame 
Zamenoy might never learn the tidings. 
Nina, thinking of all this, and being quite 
determined that the Zamenoys should know 
what she intended to tell them, resolved 
that she would say nothing on that night at 
home. 

“ You are very late, Nina,” said her fa- 
ther to her, crossly, as soon as she entered 
the room in which they lived. It was a 
wide apartment, having in it now but little 
furniture — two rickety tables, a few chairs, 
an old bureau in which Balatka kept, un- 
der lock and key, all that still belonged to 
him personally, and a little press, which was 
Nina’s own repository. 

“Yes, father, I am late; but not very 
late. I have been with Anton Tren- 
dellsohn.” 

“And what have you been there for 
now?” 

“ Anton Trendellsohn has been talking to 
me about the papers which uncle Karil has. 
He wants to com them himself. He says 
they are his. 

“I suppose he means that we are to be 
turned out of the old house.” 

‘‘ No, father ; he does not mean that. He 
isnot a crue] man. But he says that — that 
he cannot settle anything about the prop- 
erty without having the papers. I suppose 
that is true.” 

“ He has the rent of the other houses,” 
said Balatka. 

“ Yes ; but ifthe papers are his, he ought 
to have then” 

“ Did he send for them ?” 

“No, father; he did not send.” 

“ And what made you go ?” 

“Tam so often going there. He had 
spoken tome before about this. He thinks 
you do not like him to come here, and you 
never go there yourself.” 

After this there was a pause for a few 
minutes, and Nina was settling herself to 
her work. Then the old man spoke again. 

“ Nina, I fear you see too much of Anton 
Trendellsohn.” The words were the very 
words of Souchey ; and Nina was sure that 
her.father and the servant had been dit- 

‘ eussing her conduct. It was no more than 
she had expected, but her father’s words 
had come very quickly upon Souchey’s 
speech to herself. What did it signity ? 

verybody would know it all before twenty- 
four hours had passed by. Nina, however, 
was determined to defend herself at the 
present moment, thinking that there was 
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something of injustice in her father’s re- 
marks. “ As for seeing him often, father, I 
have done it because your business has re- 
quired it. When vou were ill in April I 
had to be there almost daily.” 

“But you need not have gone to-night. 
He did not send for you.” 

“ But it is needful that something should 
be done to get for him that which is his 
own.” As she said this there came to her a 
sting of conscience, a thought that reminded 
her that, though she was not lying to her fa- 
ther in words, she was in fact deceiving him ; 
and remembering her assertion to her lover 
that she had never spoken falsely to her 
father, she blushed with shame as she sat in 
the darkness of her seat. 

“To-morrow, father,” she said, “I will 
talk to you more about this, and you shall 
not at any rate say that I keep anything 
from you.” 

“T have never said so, Nina.” 

“Tt is late now, father. Will you not go 
to bed?” 

Old Balatka yielded to this suggestion, 
and went to his bed; and Nina, after some 
hour or two, went to hers. But before doing 
/so she opened the little press that stood in 
the corner of their sitting-room, of which 
| the key was always in her pocket, and took 
| out everything that it contained. There 
| were many letters there, of which most were 
on matters of business—letters which in 
|few houses would come into the hands of 
/such a one as Nina Balatka, but which, 

through the weakness of her father’s health, 
_ had come into hers. Many of these she now 
read ; some few she tore and burned in the 
| stove, and others she tied in bundles and 
put back carefully into their place. There 
was not a 
| hot pass un 





pow in the press which did 
er her eye, and as to which she 
did not come to some conclusion, either to 


keep it or to burn it. There were no love- 
letters there. Nina Balatka had never yet 
received such a letter as that. She saw 
her lover too frequently to feel much the 
need of written expressions of love; and 
such scraps of his writings as there were in 
the bundles, referred altogether to small 
matters of business. When she had thus ar- 
ranged her papers, she too went to bed. On 
the next morning, when she gave her father 
his breakfast, she was very silent. She 
made for him a little chocolate, and cut for 
him a few slips of white bread to dip into 
it. For herself, she cut a slice from a black 
loaf made of rye flour, and mixed with 
water a small quantity of the thin sour wine 
of the country. Her meal may have been 
.worth perhaps a couple of kreutzers, or 
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something less than a penny, whereas that of 
her father may have cost twice as much. 
Nina was a close and sparing housekeeper, 
but with all her economy she could not feed 
three people upon nothing. Latterly, from 
month to month, she had sold one thing out 
of the house after another, knowing as each 
article went that provision from such store as 
that must soon fail her. But anything was bet- 
ter than taking money from her aunt whom 
she hated, — except taking money from the 
Jew whom she loved. From him she had 
taken none, though it had been often offered. 
“You have lost more than enough by fa- 
ther,” she had said to him when the offer 
had been made. “ What I give to the wife 
of my bosom shall never be reckoned as 
lost,” he had answered. She had loved him 
for the words, and had pressed his hand in 
hers — but she had not taken his money. 
Fron¢ her aunt some small meagre supply had 
béen accepted from time to time —a ficrin 
or two now, and a florin or two again— 
given with repeated intimations on Aunt 
Sophie’s part, that her husband Karil could 
not be expected to maintain the house in 
the Kleinseite. Nina had not felt herself 
justified in refusing such gifts from her 
aunt to her father, but as each occasion 
came she told herself that some speedy 
end must be put to this state of things. 
Her aunt’s generosity would not sustain her 
father, and her aunt’s generosity nearly 
killed herself. On this very morning she 
would do that which should certainly put 
an end to a state of things so disagree- 
able. After breakfast, therefore, she started 
at once for the house in the Windberg 
Gasse, leaving her father still in bed. She 
walked very quick, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, across the bridge, 
along the river side, and then up into the 
straight ugly streets of the New Town. 
The distance from her. father’s house was 
nearly two miles, and yet the journey was 
made in half an hour. She had never walked 
so quickly through the streets of Prague 
before; and when she reached the end of 
the Windberg Gasse, she had to pause a mo- 
ment to collect her thoughts and her breath. 
But it was only for a moment, and then the 
bell was rung. 

Yes; her aunt’ was at home. At ten in 
the morning that was a matter of course. 
She was shown, not into the grand drawing- 
room, which was only used on grand occa- 
sions, but into a little back parlour which, 
in spite of the wealth and magnificence of 
the Zamenoys, was not so clean as the room 
in the Kleinseite, and certainly not so com- 
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fortable as the Jew's apartment. There was 
no carpet; but that was not much, as car- 

ets in Prague were not in common use. 

here were two tables crowded with things 
needed for household purposes, half-a-dozen 
chairs of different patterns, a box of saw- 
dust close under the wall, placed there that 
papa Zamenoy might spit into it when it 
pleased him. There was a crowd of clothes 
and linen hanging round the stove, which 
projected far into the room; and spread 
upon the table, close to which was placed 
mamma Zamenoy’s chair, was an article of 
papa Zamenoy’s dress, on which mamma 
Zamenoy was about to employ ber talents in 
the art of tailoring. All this, however, was 
nothing to Nina, nor was the dirt on the 
floor much to her, though she had often 
thought that if she were to go and live with 
aunt Sophie, she would contrive to make 
some improvement as to the cleanliness of 
the house. 

“ Your aunt will be down soon,” said Lot- 
ta Luxa as they passed through the passage. 
“She is very angry, Nina, at not seeing 
you all the last week.” 

“I don’t know why she should be angry, 
Lotta. I did not say I would come.” 

Lotta Luxa was a sharp little woman, 
over forty years of age, with quick green 
eyes and thin red-tipped nose, looking as 
though Paris might have been the town of her 
birth rather than Prague. She wore short 
petticoats, clean stockings, an old pair of 
slippers ; and in the back of her hair she 
still carried that Diana’s dart which maid- 
ens wear in those parts when they are not 
only"maidens unmarried, but maidens also 
disengaged. No one had yet succeeded in 
drawing Lotta Luxa’s arrow from her head, 
though Souchey, from the other side of the 
river, had made repeated attempts to do so. 
For Lotta Luxa had a little money of her 
own, and poor Souchey had none. Lotta mut- 
tered something about the thoughtless thank- 
lessness of young people, and then took her- 
self down-stairs. Nina opened the door of 
the bacl® parlor, and found her cousin Ziska 
sitting alone with his feet propped upon the 
stove. 

“ What, Ziska,” she said, “ you not at work 
by ten o’clock !” 

“T was not well last night, and took 
physic this morning,” said Ziska. ‘ Some- 
thing had disagreed with me.” 

“ I'm sorry for that, Ziska. You eat too 
much fruit, I suppose.” 

“Lotta says it was the sausage, but I 
don’t think it was. I’m very fond of sausage, 
and everybody must be ill sometimes. She'll 
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be down here again directly ;” and Ziska 
with his head nodded at the chair in which 
his mother was wont to sit. 

- Nina, whose mind was quite full of her 
business, was determined to go to work at 
once. “ I’m giad to have you alone fora 
moment, Ziska,” she said. 

“ And so am I very glad; only I wish I 
hadn’ttaken physic, it make one so uncom- 
fortable.” 

At this moment Nina had in her heart no 
charity towards her cousin, and did not care 
for his discomfort. “ Ziska,” she said, 
‘* Anton Trendellsohn wants to have the 
per about the houses in the Kleinseite. 

e says that they are his, and you have 
them. 

Ziska hated Anton Trendellsohn, hardly 
knowing why he hated him. “ If Trendell- 
sohn wants anything of us,” said he, “ why 
does he not come to the office? He knows 
where to find us.” 

“ Yes, Ziska, he knows where to find you ; 
but, as he says, he has no business with you 
—no business as to which he can make a 
demand. He thinks, therefore, you would 


merely bid him begone.” 

“Very likely. One -doesn’t want to see 
more of a Jew than one can help.” 

“That Jew, Ziska, owns the house in 
which father lives. That Jew, Ziska, is the 


best friend that — that — that father has.” 

“T’m sorry you think so, Nina.” 

“ How cant help thinking it? You can’t 
deny, nor can uncle, that the houses belong 
tobim. The papers got into uncle’s hands 
when he and father were together, and I 
think they ought to be given up now. ¢Fa- 
ther thinks that the Recaddisdina should 
have them. Even though they are Jews 
they have a right to their own.” 

“ You know nothing about it, Nina. How 
should you know about such things as 
that ?” 

“T am driven to know. Father is ill, and 
cannot come himself.” 

“Oh, laws! I am so uncomfortable. I 
never will take stuff from Lotta Luya again. 
She thinks a man is the same as a horse.” 

This little episode put a stop to the con- 
versation about the title-deeds, and then 
Madame Zamenoy entered the room. Ma- 
dame Zamenoy was a woman of a portly 
demeanour, well fitted todo honour by her 
personal presence to that carriage and horses 
with which Providence and an indulgent 
husband had blessed her. And when she was 
dressed in her full panoply of French milli- 
nery —the materials of which had come 
from England, and the manufacture of which 
had taken placein Prague — site looked 
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the carriage and horses well enough. But 
of a morning she was accustomed to go about 
the house in a pale-tinted wrapper, which, 
pale-tinted as it was, should have been in 
the washing-tub much oftener than was the 
case with it — if not for cleanliness, then for 
mere decency of appearance. And the mode 
in which she carried her matutinal curls, 
done up with black pins, very visible to the 
eye, was not in itself becoming. The hand- 
kerchief which she wore in lieu of cap might 
have been excused on the score of its ugli- 
ness, as Madame Zamenoy was no longer 
young, had it not been open to such mani- 
fest condemnation for other sins. And in 
this guise she would go about the house from 
morning to night on pa not made sacred 
by the use of the carriage. Now Lotta Luxa 
was clean in the midst of her work ; and one 
would have thought that the cleanliness of 
the maid would have shamed the slatternly 
ways of the mistress. But Madame Zamenoy 
and Lotta Luxa had lived together long, 
and probably knew each other well. ‘ 

" Well, ina,” she said, “so you’ve come 
at last ?” 

“ Yes; I’ve come, aunt. And as I want 
to say something very particular to you 
yourself, perhaps Ziska won’t mind going 
out of the-room for a minute.” Nina had 
not sat down since she had been in the room, 
and was now standing before her aunt with 
almost militant firmness. She was resolved 
to rush at once at the terrible subject which 
she had in hand, but she could not do so in 
the presence of her cousin Ziska. 

Ziska groaned audibly. “ Ziska isn’t well 
this morning,” said Madame Zamenoy, 
“and I do not wish to have him disturbed.” 

“ Then perhaps you'll come into the front 
parlour, aunt.” 

“ What can there be that you cannot say 
before Ziska ?” 

“ There is something, aunt,” said Nina. 

If there were a secret, Madame Zamenoy 
decidedly wished to hear it, and therefore, 
after pausing to consider the matter for a 
moment or two, she led the way into the 
front parlour. 

“ And now, Nina, whatis it? I hope you 
have not disturbed me in this way for any- 
thing that is a trifle.” , 

“Tt is no trifle to me, aunt. I am going 
to be married to— Anton Trendellsohn.” 
She said the words slowly, standing bolt-up- 
right, at her greatest height, as she spoke 
them, and looking her aunt full in the face 
with something of defiance both in her eyes 
and in the tone of her voice. She had al- 
most said Anton Trendellsohn, the Jew; and 
when her speech was finished, and admitted 
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of no addition, she reproached herself with 
pusillanimity in that she had omitted the 
word which had always been so odious, and 
would now be doubly odious — odious to her 
aunt in a tenfold degree. 

Madame Zamenoy stood for a while speech- 
less — struck with horror. The tidings which 
she heard were so unexpected, so strange, 
and so abominable, that they seemed at first 
to crush her. Nina was her niece — her 
sister’s child; and though she might be re- 
pudiated, reviled, persecuted, on perhaps 
punished, still she must retain her relation- 
ship to her injured relatives. And it seemed 
to Madame Zamenoy as though the marriage 
of which Nina spoke was a thing to be done 
at once, out of hand—as though the dis- 
gusting nuptials were to take place on that 
day or on the next, and could not now be 
avoided. It occurred to her that old Balatka 
himself was a consenting party, and that 
utter degradation was to fall upon the 
family instantly. There was that in Nina’s 
air and manner, as she spoke of her own 
iniquity, which made the elder. woman feel 
for the moment that she was helpless to pre- 
vent the evil with which she was threatened. 

“ Anton Trendellsohn — a Jew,” she said, 
at last. 

“Yes, aunt; Anton Trendellsohn, the 
Jew. Iam engaged to him as his wife.” 

There was a something of doubtful futurity 
in the word engaged, which gave a slight 
feeling of relief to Madame Zamenoy, and 
taught her to entertain a hope that there 
might be yet room for escape. “ Marry a 
me Nina,” she said; “it cannot be possi- 

e ! ” 

“It is possible, aunt. Other Jews in 
Prague have married Christians.” 

es, I know it. There have been out- 

casts among us low enough sv to degrade 

themselves — low women who were called 

Christians. There has been no girl con- 

* nected with decent people who has ever so 

degraded herself. ‘bone your father know 
of this ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Your father knows nothing of it, and 

you come and tell me that you are engaged 
—toaJew!” Madame Zamenoy had so 
ar recovered herself, that she was now 
able to let her anger mount above her mis- 
ery. “You wicked girl! Why have you 
come to me with such a story as this ?” 

“ Because it is well that you should know 
it. I did not like to deceive you, even by 
secrecy. You will not be hurt. You need 
not notice me any longer. I shall be lost to 
you, and that will be all.” 

“Tf you were to do such a thing, you 
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would disgrace us. But you will not be 
allowed to do it.” 

“ But I shall do it.” 

“ Nina!” 

“ Yes, aunt. I shall do it. 
think I will be false to my troth ?” 

“ Your troth to a Jew is nothing. Father 
Jerome will tell you so.” 

“T shall not ask Father Jerome. Father 
Jerome, of course, will condemn me; but I 
shall not ask him whether or not I am to 
to keep my promise — my solemn promise.” 

“ And why not?” 

Then Nina paused a moment before she 
answered. But she did answer, and an- 
swered with that bold defiant air which at 
first had disconcerted her aunt. 

“T will ask no one, aunt Sophie, because 
I love Anton Trendellsobn, and have told 
him that I love him.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“TI have nothing more to say, aunt. I 
thought it right to tell you, and now I will 
70.” 

She had turned to the door, and had her 
hand upon the lock when her aunt stopped 
her. “ Wait a moment, Nina. You have 

had your say; now you must hear me.” , 

“I will hear you if you say nothing 
against him.” 

“ T shall say what I please.” 

“ Then I will not hear you.” Nina again 
made for the door, but her aunt intercepted 
her retreat. “ Of course you can stop me, 
aunt, in that way if you choose.” 

“ You bold, bad girl!” 

“You may say what you please about 
myself.” 

“ You are a bold, bad girl!” 

“Perhaps Iam. Father Jerome says we 
are allbad. Andas for boldness, I have'to 
be bold.” 

“ You are bold and brazen. Marry a Jew! 
It is the worst thing a Christian girl could 
do.” 

“No, it is not. There are things ten 
times worse than that.” 

“How you could dare to come and tell 
me!” 

“TI did dare, you see. If I had not told 
you, you would have cailed me sly.” 

“ You are sly.” 

“TI am not sly. You tell me I am bad 
and bold and brazen.” 

“ So you are.” 

“Very likely. I do not say I am not. 
But I am not sly. Now, will you let me go, 
aunt Sophie ?” 

“Yes, you may go—you may go; but 
you may not come here again till this thing 
has been put anendto. Of course I shall 


Do you 
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see your father and Father Jerome, and 
your uncle will see the police. You will be 
locked up, and Anton Trendellsohn will be 
sent out of Bohemia. That is how it will 
end. Now you may go.” And Nina went 
her way. 

Her aunt's threat of seeing her father and 
the priest was notbing to Nina. It was the 
natural course for her aunt to take, and a 
course in opposition to which Nina was pre- 
pared to stand her ground firmly. But the 
allusion to the police did frighten her. She 
had thought of the power which the law 
might have over her very often, and had 
spoken of it in awe to her lover. He had 
re-assured her, explaining to her that, as the 
law now stood in Austria, no one but her 
father could prevent her marriage with a 
Jew, and that he could only do g0 till she 
was of age. Now Nina would be twenty- 
one on the first of the coming month, and 
therefore would be free, as Anton told her, 
to do with herself as she pleased. But still 
there came over her a cold feeling of fear 
when her aunt spoke to her of the police. 
The law might give the police no power 


hands of those armed men whom she saw 
around her on every side, and who were 
seldom countrymen of her own, over and 
above the law? Were there not still dark 
dungeons and steel locks and hard hearts ? 





Though the law might justify her, how 
would that serve her, if men —if men and 
women, were determined to persecute her ? | 
As she walked home, however, she resolved 
that dark dungeons and steel locks and | 
hard hearts might do their worst against | 
her. She had set her will upon one thing 
in this world, and from that one thing no | 
ersecution should drive her. They might | 
sill her, perhaps. Yes, they might kill| 
her; and then there would be an end of) 
it. But to that end she would force them 
to come before she would yield. So much | 
she swore to herself as she walked home | 
on that, morning to the Kleinseite. 

Madame Zamenoy, when Nina left her, | 
sat in solitary consideration for some twenty 


minutes, and then called for her chief con- | 








fidant, Lotta Luxa. With many expressions 
of awe, and with much denunciation of her | 
niece’s iniquity, she told to Lotta what she 
had heard, speaking of Nina as one who 


was utterly lost and abandoned. Lotta, | 


however, did not express so much indignant 
surprise as her mistress expected, though 
she was willing enough to join in abuse | 
against Nina Balatka. 

“That comes of letting girls go about | 


just as they please among the men,” said 
Lotta. , 

“But aJew!” said Madame Zamenoy. 
“If it had been any kind of a Christian, I 
could understand it.” 

“ Trendellsohn has such a hold upon her, 
and upori her father,” said Lotta. 

“ But a Jew! She has been to confession, 
has she not ?” 

“ Regularly,” said Lotta Luxa. 

“Dear, dear! what a false hypocrite ! 
And at mass ?” 

“ Four mornings a-week always.” 

“ And to tell me, after it all, that she 
means to marry a Jew. Of course, Lotta, 
we must prevent it.” 

“But how ? Her father will do whatever 
she bids him.” 

“Father Jerome would do anything for 
me.” 

“Father Jerome can do little or nothing 
if she has the bit between her teeth,” said 
Lotta. “She is as obstinate as a mule 
when she pleases. She is not like other 
girls. You cannot frighten her out of any- 
thing.” 

“Till try, at least,” said Madame Zame- 
noy. 

i Yes, we can try,” said Lotta. ; 

“ Would not the mayor help us — that is, 
if we were driven to go to that?” 

“TI doubt if he could do anything. He 
would be afraid to use a high hand. He is 
Bohemian. The head of the police might 
do something, if we could get at him.” 

“She might be taken away.” 

“Where could they take her?” asked 
Lotta. “No; they could not take her 
anywhere.” 

“ Not into a convent—out of the way 
somewhere in Italy ?” 

“Oh, heaven, no! They are afraid of 
that sort of thing now. All Prague would 
know of it, and would talk; and the’ Jews 
would be stronger than the priests ; and the 
English people would hear of it, and there 
would be the very mischief.” 

“The times have come to be very bad, 
Lotta.” 

“ That’s as may be,” said Lotta, as though 
she had her doubts upon the subject. 
“Thav’s as may be. But it isn’t easy to put 
a young woman away now without her will. 


Things have changed— partly for the 


worse, perhaps, and partly for the better. 
Things are changing every day. My won- 
der is that he should wish to marry her.” 
“The men think her very pretty. Ziska 
is mad about her,” said Madame Zamenoy. 
“ But Ziska is a calf to Anton Trendell- 
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sohn. Anton Trendellsohn has cut his wise 
teeth. Like them all, he loves his money; 
and she has not gota kreutzer.” 

“But he has promised to marry her. 
You may be sure of that.’ 

“ Very likely. A man always promises 
that when he wants a girl to be kind to 
him. But why should he stick to it? 
What can he get by marrying Nina, —a 

enniless girl, with a pauper for a father? 
The Trendellsohns have squeezed that 
sponge dry already.” 

This was a new light to Madame Zame- 
noy, and one that was not altogether un- 
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pleasant to her. eyes. That her niece 
should have promised herself to a Jew was 
dreadful, and that her niece should be after- 
wards jilted by the Jew was a poor remedy. 
But still it was a remedy, and therefore she 
listened. 

“If nothing else can be done, we could 
— put him against it,” said Lotta 

uxa 

Madame Zamenoy on that occasion said 
but little more, but she agreed with her ser- 
vant that it would be better to resort to any 
means than to submit to the degradation of 
an alliance with the Jew. 








Vatur or Forrien Corns. —The follow- 
ing is “‘ A synopsis of the value of foreign spe- 
cie moneys in the money terms and gold of the 
United States,” prepared officially at the United 
States Mint, and used at the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington : 


Countries, 


Austria . . . . Silver Florin(100 Kreutz- | 
CTS) + ooo oo oo oo 6 Hi44803 | 
Belgium. . . . Silver Franc. . 6 6 2 6 6 6 19456 | 
Bolivia. . ... Silver Dollar ....... .7804 
Brazil... . . Milrei (1000 Reis). .... 5415 
Bremen. . . . Thaler (72 Grotes).... 79 
Buenos Ayres . See New Granada and Mexico 
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standard value) | 
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Scuco of Rome...... 1.05 

Ducat of Naples ..... 8274 
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Mexico. . . . Mexican Dollar Leer a 1.05 

Doubloon.. .. 6... 15.747 

Gold Dollar... 2. 2s 9842 

Silver Dollar. ....... 1.05 
Morocco... .Bontqui... 2... eee 2.00 
Netherlands... Guilder... 0... ‘ 4085 
New Granada. Peso (1+10 of a Condor) in 

ORG ws wrcecvcsesre 965 

insllver. wc cccceces 973 
| Peru... . «Same as Bolivia 
| Portugal . . . Milrei (1000 Reis) . ‘ 1.08 


Prussia. ... Thaler (30 Groschen), See Germany « 
Russia + « « Rouble (100Copeks). .. . od 


Spain... . . Real (100 Centimos)... . ‘0 
Sweden. . . . Rigsdaler-riksmyat (} spe- 
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Switzerland. . Franc (100 Rappen). See France 
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Turkey... . . Piastre (40 Paras) gold. .+ .0435 
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From the Saturday Review. 
BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


Tue Lives of Shakspeare will soon, to 
all appearance, rival the number of his 
plays; and their abundance is the more re- 
markable when it is contrasted with the 
scantiness of the materials for them. It is 


fortunate that there is no doubt as to his | 


birthplace, or perhaps far more than seven 
market-towns with mayors and aldermen, 
“ New Places” and mulberry trees, would 
be now contesting for his nativity within 
their liberties; and it is fortunate’ also that 
the site of his grave is beyond question, or 
there would be no less strife for it than there 
is said to have been for the sepulchre of 
Moses. Shakspeare’s cradle and coffin are 
indisputably at Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
the only difficulty has been, and is, to dis- 
cover how he employed the interim between 
his occupation of the first and of the last. 
A parallel arrangement of the bare facts 
of these numerous biographies after the 
manner of Origen’s Hexapla, or after that 


of Bentley’s proposed but never executed | 


edition of the Greek lexicographers, would 
be a very useful and curious work. It 
would enable us to see at one glance the 
different proportions of fact, surmise, and 
fancy expended upon these records. With 
such an apparatus criticus we might divide 
the annals of the poet into mythical, histori- 
cal, and fabulous sections; we might cling 
to the ore, get rid of the dross, and keep, 
on its good behaviour, the doubtful metal. 
Of the various records of Shakspeare, Mr. 
Dyce’s and Mr. Grant White’s are beyond 
comparison the most satisfactory ; and, pos- 
sessing these, unless some unlooked-for and 


his poems and plays to the torture, to ex- 
tract from them their author's self-confes- 
sions. But, of all men, Shakspeare was 
the least given to self-portraiture, and the 
efforts hitherto made to wring from him 
facts, opinions, or feelings of an autobio- 
graphical kind have been singularly unhap- 
py as well as tedious. he shortest 
summary of the life of Shakspeare i¢ that 
of George Steevens in a note to the 93rd 
Sonnet :— 








All that is known with any degree of certain- 
| ty concerning Shakspeare is, that he was born 
|; at Stratford-upon-Avon; married and had 
| children there ; went to London, where he com- 
/menced actor, and wrote poems and plays; 
| returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and 
| was buried. 
| 
| And Mr. Hallam, in his introduction to the 

Literature of Europe (vol. ii, p. 176 ed. 
| 1843), is nearly as concise in his comment 
on Shakspearean biographies as Stee- 
| Vens : — 


All that insatiable curiosity and unwearied 
diligence have hitherto detected about Shaks- 
peare serves rather to disappoint and perplex 
us than to furnish the slightest illustration of 
his character. It is not the register of his bap- 
tism, or the draft of his will, or the orthography 
of his name that we seek. No letter of his 
| writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn with any fulness by a 
_ contemporary has been produced. 


‘It is not easy to refute these assertions, yet 
| we cannot but think them somewhat short 
of the truth. We know more of Shaks- 
| peare than the commentator or the histo- 


rian will allow, but our information is not 


not very likely discovery should be made of | precisely of the kind afforded by many of 


fresh materials, we may be nearly sure that 
we possess all things known of Shakspeare. 
Other writers have endeavoured, by putting 
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the poet's biographers. The majority of 
| those who have written Lives of Shakspeare 
|have laboured to find evidenée which, if 
| found, would scarcely advance our knowl- 
‘edge of bim a step. They toil to saddle 
him with with one profession, or with sev- 
eral. In this respect they follow the exam- 
ple of certain idle inquirers among the 
| ancients into Homer’s life, who fancied that 
_in his poems were to be found the traces of 
almost universal knowledge. The descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles is imagined by 
some of these Laputan dreamers to contain 
the germs of the laws, the arts, and the sci- 
ence of the Greeks; the speeches of the 
_Homeric heroes to display acquaintance 
with the rhetorical precepts of Aristotle; 
_the prescriptions of Sachaes to anticipate 
| Hippocrates ; and his geographical pictures 
|to anticipate Strabo and Ptolemy. “ Ar- 
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gal,” Homer was a divine, a legislator, a 
traveller, a critic— “augur, schcenobates, 
medicus, magus, omnia novit.” So with 
Shakspeare. Lawyers vouch for his ac- 
ppt with the law; physicians for his 
skill in medicine ; mad-doctors for his knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of mental disease ; 
naturalists for his butany and entomology ; 
bishops — at least one bishop — for his 
theology ; and claims have been put in for 
his dexterity in cutting up sheep and bul- 
locks, and even for his early popularity as a 
horse-boy. Now it appears to us that, if 
several or any one of such good gifts can be 
ascribed to Shakspeare, we are not a whit 
nearer the desired acquaintance with him. 

These remarks, indeed, apply only to 
those who have laboured to regain or dis- 
cover the facts of Shakspeare’s outer life at 
different periods of his career. There is, 


osity Mr. Grant White has made some ex- 
cellent strictures : — 


There are reasons [he admits] for believing 
that Shakspeare had more than a layman’s 
knowledge of the law. Play-going was the 
chief intellectual recreation of his day, and 
there was, consequently, an incessant demand 
for new plays; a demand which young men of 
education and familiarity with the pen were 
naturally tempted to sypply. To play-writing, 
therefore, the needy and gifted young lawyer 
turned his hand at thas day, as he does now to 
journalism ; and of those who had been success- 
ful in their dramatic efforts, how inevitable it 
was that many would give themselves up to 
play writing; and that thus the language of the 
plays at that time should show such a remark- 
able infusion of law phrases. 





| Mr. Grant White then proceeds to show 


however, a worse offence under the sun | how accurately Shakspeare employed such 
than speculations upon what he might have | phrases ; “ not even Beaumont, the younger 
done or said, seen or heard, been or at-|son of a judge of the Common Pleas, and 
tempted to be, before he found his proper | who, after studying in the Inns of Court, 
vocation. It is such attempts as Mr. He- | abandoned law for the drama,” using them 
raud’s to lift up the curtain of Shakspeare’s | with equal readiness and exactness. “ But,” 
Inner Life. The effort to prove him to! he concludes, “the bare fact that Shaks- 


have been learned in the three professions, 
or a transcendental philosopher, or an 
adroit man or boy of all-work, is merely an 
awkward expression of faith in his versa- 
tility; whereas the effort to explore and 
explain the structure, the operations, and 
affinities of his mind is, in our opinion, a 
kind of midsummer madness. Let us sup- 
pose Shakspeare to have been at one period 
of his lite articled to an attorney, or, as he 
would in the sixteenth century have been 
termed, a notary or scrivener. Let us grant 
that his master was especially employed in 
that branch of the law which relates to feu- 
dal tenures, leets, and manorial courts; and 
that the sharp-witted clerk knew as much 
as, or even more than, the holder of his in- 
dentures. What have we gained beyond 
being put in a possibly false position toward 
Shakspeare in other respects? The more 
he is saddled with some ordinary speciality | 
the more obscure become the lineaments of | 
his career so far as it is known. Malone | 


| peare was an attorney’s clerk, even if indis- 
| putably established, though of some interest, 
iis of little real importance. It teaches us 
‘nothing about the man, of what he did for 

himself, thought for himself, how he joyed, 
| how he suffered, what he was in his mere 
;manhood. It has but a naked, material 
‘relation to the other fact, that he uses legal 
phrases ottener, more freely, and more ex- 
| actly than any other poet.” “ At Mediolani 
' mira omnia ” — nothing can be too extraor- 
| dinary for the mass of Shaksperean biogra- 
|phers. He was a wild irregular genius! a 
| very illiterate person! out of his proper 
| line, the perpetrator of the worst jokes and 
| puns on record! Some have imagined that 
| he could not write the proper language of 
‘courtiers and gentlemen, though they in 
the same breath admit him to have been 
the companion of Southampton, Raleigh, 
and of other the choicest wits and scholars 
of the time. In short, if we desire to have 
a portrait of a perfect monster, we may cull 





did not render a worse service to Shaks-|the lineaments of one from the Lives of 
peare’s effigy by obliterating with a coat of | Shakspeare. 

white paint the portrait bust of him in| Steevens, as we have already seen, cur- 
Stratford Church than some biographers | tailed Shaksperean history to bare facts, 
have done to his history by their vague | and, ifhis theory be accepted, we must con- 
speculations about the employment of his | tent ourselves with knowing as little of him 
youth. Upon foundations of sand they have |as we know of Marlowe, Massinger, Beau- 
built a house which it requires neither winds | mont, and Ford. Mr. Dyce and Mr. Grant 
ner waves to beat upon. “A breath un-| White, with greater. discretion, accept the 
makes it as a breath has made.” On such, aid of probable tradition — accept, but do 
unprofitable, and indeed impertinent, curi- | not abuse it,as was the fashion with such 
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biographers as Dr. Nathan Drake, and in 
some degree with Mr. Charles Knight also 
—while they avoid the opposite extreme 
of putting to Shakspeare’s account the im- 
probable rumours about him gathered b 
Aubrey, Davenant, and the Rev. Mr. Ward. 
Among the most serious damages inflicted 
by unthinking anecdotists is that of under- 
valuing Shakspeare’s education. Mistak- | 
ing, we believe, Ben Jonson’s meaning | 
utterly, they describe him, not merely as 
having “small Latin and less Greek,” but 
also as being almost ignorant of any lan- 
guage except his own. The principal advo- 
cate of Shakspeare’s ignorance in these | 
respects is Dr. Richard Farmer, who indeed | 
goes the length of showing, so far as in him | 





lay, Shakspeare to have had scarcely an 
unborrowed image. “ Small Latin and less 
Greek” —how many persons who have yet 
names to live in literature have more, es- | 
pecially if, like Shakspeare, they have had | 


active dealings and hard struggles with the | 





world? Mr. Dyce shrewdly observes, in | 


reply to the charge of inability on Shaks- 
peare’s part to read Plutarch’s Lives in 
Greek, that it is an inability common to the 
majority of Shakspeare’s countrymen at the 
present moment. It was@n inability shared 
with him by Voltaire, who in his plays on 


deed, we might suppose that Fielding had 
forgotten many of the examples in his syn- 
tax, since he repeats 


Turne, quod optanti nemo promittere Divim 
Auderet, volvenda dies en protulit ultro. 


no less than four times in his novels; and 
although Parson Adams carries Aschylus 
in his pocket, he never spouts a line of 
Greek. Of French, on the other hand, 
Capell has proved that Shakspeare pos- 
sessed as much knowledge as untravelled 
Englishmen of the day ordinarily had; and 
Mr. Grant White produces the following 
voucher for at least his ability to read Ital- 
ian : — 


He has left several traces of a knowledge of 
Italian, which might be great or small, scattered 
through his plays: but in two passages there 
are indications of an acquaintance with the 
Italian poets, which, though hitherto passed Iv 
cannot, I think, be mistaken. When Othello 
chides Desdemona for being without the hand- 
kerchief, his first love-token, he tells her: — 


There’s magic in the web of it. 


| A sibyl, that had numbered in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses, 
In her prophetic fury, sewed the work. 


Greek and Roman subjects assuredly was) The phrase “ prophetic fury” is so striking, 


guiltless of an acquaintance with Plutarch, 
Appian, or Dion Cassius in the original; 
shared with him by Caldron, who in his 
Zenobia had as surely not consulted the 
Augustan historians; shared with him by 
Moliére, who, though he reproduces scenes 
from Aristophanes in Le Bourgeois Genitil- 
homme, derived them from a translation into 
French. Jonson, having far more Latin 
and Greek in his head than most of his lay 
contemporaries, would naturally describe 
Shakspeare’s stock of those commodities as 
slender; but his words need not, and, in our 


opinion, do not, imply that his friend's ac-| 
quaintance with Latin at least was far be-| 


low the average of the playwriters of that 
day. 

Tokens of classical literature are very 
deceptive. We have reason to believe that 
of Latin, Fielding, who read Horace and 
Virgil for pleasure, ong a much larger 
stock than Walter Scott. Yet, if our opin- 
ions are to rest upon the evidence of their 
respective works, we must conclude Scott 
to have owned more Latin than. Fielding. 
The former aptly cites from Tacitus and 
Quintus Curtius ; the latter seldom, if ever, 
ed beyond a hackneyed quotation from 

Iorace or Virgil, and that may in most 
cases be found in the Eton Grammar. In- 


| so picturesque, and so peculiar, that in itself it 
, excites remark, and remains upon the memory 
as a key-note of the passage: but when we re- 
| gard it as applied to the mood in which a web 
; was woven or embroidered, all these character- 
istics are much enhanced. Now in the Orlando 
Furioso there is the following passage about a 
'tent which Cassandra gave to Hector, and 
which descended through Cleopatra to Constan- 
| tine, who gave it to Mel:ssa: — 


Eran de gli anni appresso che due milia 
Che fu quel ricco padiglion trapunto. 

Una donzella de la terra d’Llia 

Ch’ aven il furor profetico congiunto, 

Con studio di gran tempo e con vigilia 
Lo fece di sua man, di tutto punto. 


Here we have the identical thought, and, in their 
Italian form, the identical words, furor profetico, 
| used in the description of a woman, sibyl-like, 
| if not a sibyl, weaving a cloth of magic virtues. 
There is too in both passages the idea of a 
great lapse of time, though in one it is applied 
| to the weaver, and in the other to the thing wo- 
|ven. It would seem impossible that this strik- 
| ing coincidence of thought, of incident, and of 
| language could be merely accidental ; and there 
| was no other translation of the Orlando Furioso 
|into English in Shakspeare’s time than Sir 
{iat Harrington’s, published in 1591, and in 








that the phrase “ prophetic fury,” or any one 
like it, does not occur. 
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A still more striking trace of Shaks- 
peare’s ability to read Ariosto, Berni, and 
Giraldi Cinthio in the original is found by 
Mr. Grant White in the often quoted lines, 
“ Who steals my purse steals trash, &c.” ; 
but for that we refer the reader to his Me- 
motrs of Shakspeare, remarking only that 
both these traces occur in the same play. 
Shakspeare, taking the plot of Othello trom 
Cinthio’s novel, may very probably have 
dipped at the same time into other Italian 
books, with the justifiable purpose of giving 
a native complexion to a Venetian story. 
The probability that Shakspeare had some 
acquaintance with the French and Italian 
tongues will appear the greater if we bear 
in mind the influence of French and Italian 
poetry upon such literature as England pos- 
sessed in the reign of Henry VIII. as well 
as the fact that both those languages were 
familiarly spoken and read at the Court of 
Elizabeth. Since the days of Chaucer, indeed, 
they had been cultivated in thiscountry either 
as supplementary to strictly classical scholar- 
ship, or among the studies of the rich and 
the refined. In the earlier half of the six- 
teenth century, Italian literature in _par- 
ticular had begun to exercise a modifying 
influence upon that of England, and es- 

cially upon English poetry. Surrey, 

penser, Sidney, Daniel, all show the effect 








of this influence ; and it is difficult to im- 
agine Shakspeare, who, whatever may 


have been his acquaintance with Greek or |. 


Latin, was undoubtedly a student of the 
literature of his own country, to have been 
quite inaccessible to the allurements of the 
then most polished language in Europe. 
He made, indeed, a different use of it from 
his precursors. He did not permit it to af- 
fect his phraseology or his composition. In 
no respect was his art classical or semi-clas- 
sical. He was essentially a Goth, and his 
style corresponded to the character of his 
mind. But the literature of Italy served 
him as the great mint and treasure-house of 
fiction, and he at least knew enough of it 
to read sufficiently for his purpose the works 
of the early Italian novelists. 

As regards Ben Jonson’s “small Latin 
and less Greek,” we might turn the phrase 
upon him as respects modern languages ; 
and might write, for anything that appears 
to the contrary in his works, that Jonson 
had “small French and less Italian.” 
Wrapped up in his classical mantle, he may, 
in common with many bookish men of those 
days, have held cheap what was then re- 

rded as modern literature. Mr. Grant 
Vhite, however, has done Jonson scant jus: 
tice in speaking of his learning. He says 
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that his “ scholarship,” though very thorough 
and exact, was not profound or various. It 
may not have been * profound,” but it was 
“ various,” extending from usual to unusual 
sources in Greek — as editor Gifford found 
when he traced the character of Morose, in 
the Silent Woman, to avery brief hint given 
in an obscure dialogue of Lucian’s. We 
have ourselves tracked Jonson’s footsteps in 
Dion Prusceus, and the rhetorician Aristides; 
and should a second Gifford arise he is 
hereby recommended to look sharply’ into 
the Greek epigrammatists. But the school 
or college traiming of a great mind forms 
but a small portion of its proper education ; 
and we shall learn little of that of Shaks- 
peare by conjectures about his opportuni- 
ties and avocations during his first residence 
at Stratford. He inherited and he acquired 
difficulties. His father, John Shakspeare, 
seems to have had “ a wonderful alacrity in 
sinking” in the world. From a man of 
worship he became a man in debt; could 
not even come to church for “ fear of pro- 
cesse for debtte ”; was excused town dues ; 
had “ five little mouths to feed, five little 
backs to clothe,” and perhaps furnished his 
son with an expressive image of pecuniary 
distress : — 


“ Ay,” quoth Jaques, 
“ Sweep on you fat and greasy citizens, 
’Tis just the fashion: wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt ? ” 


William Shakspeare, on his part, does not 
mend the family fortunes at all by an early 
marriage and early paternity; neither does 
he walk in the straight and narrow way of 
rural virtue, but takes to deer-poaching 
and unworshipful society. Perhaps his po- 
sition or his avocations at Stratiord were 
not much to his liking; and certainly he 
left it for awhile unregretting and, to all 
seeming, unregretted. 

We have now to contemplate him upon a 
larger and untried stage—the world of 
London. Some business indeed, we have 
Betterton’s authority for stating, he left be- 
hind him at Stratford; some need also he 
had for shelter in London. What that busi- 
ness was, and wherefore the necessity for 
shelter, must remain a mystery. In the 
capital there- was room and verge enough 
for either vanquishing or succumbing to dif- 
ficulty — for acquiring a name for ever, or 
mere oblivion. In the London of 1686 
there were but few roads open for a youth 
whose estate, like Julius Scaliger’s, lay un- 
der his hat; who had no connection with 
nobility or even gentry; no hold on any 
8. 
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one of the three regular professions ; no vo- 
cation for the wars in the Low Countries or 
on the Spanish Main, and who moreover 
did not take with him from his last place an 
altogether satisfactory character. Perhaps 
his only credentials were a few verses, pos- 
sibly his “ Venus and Adonis” among them ; 
but these would be even of less value than 
Goldsmith’s flute or Chatterton’s modern- 
antique scrolls of parchment. At that time 
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WE English are apt to wrap ourselves in 


our insular prejudices, and fancy that we 
are the most liberal nation under the sun, 
or at least eastward of the Atlantic; but 
perhaps, were we to take more trouble to 
study the institutions of other countries, we 


London was as void of publishers, in the | might come to a different conclusion. 


present import of the term, as Zanguebar 


f the tens of thousands of our country- 


is still of fashionable trowser-makers. If|men who yearly visit Paris, none are unac- 


“ rhymes be the rudders,” patrons in those 
days were the midwives of verses, and a 
patron was not within reach of young gen- 
tlemen in difficulties such as Mr. William 
Shakspeare. There were no reporters for 
newspapers, for the same reason that hin- 
dered Bishop Pontoppidan from writing a 
chapter on “ Snakes in Norway.” There 
were no leading or misleading journals ; no 
literature for travellers; there was then 
only one of the almost innumerable avenues 
to the bakers’, if not to the butchers’, shops 
which now present themselves to the adven- 
turous and the hungry. That one was the 
theatre, and that one Shakspeare entered. 
It was a tolerably busy and, at the rate of 
prices in the seventeenth century, not an 
unprofitable market. Of any special pre- 
disposition for the actor’s calling there are, 
indeed, no particular traces in our Shaks- 
pearean muniments. On the contrary, the 
footmarks point another way, and show that 
although he put on a player's garments they 
never cleaved kindly to his mould. It was 
to the vocation of theatrical author that na- 
ture — no step-mother in his case, but the 
“mighty mother” of Gray’s Ode— drew 
him, and ceased not from drawing until he 
had become what she had destined him to 
be, “the foremost man of all this world.” 
Shakspeare was anything rather than a 
Thespis, or even than an Alschylus. He 
did not add dialogue to a pre-existent cho- 
rus, nor a third speaker of dialogue to a 
former theatrical duad. Due preparation 
had been made for the coming of one whom 
his rivals before long began to call, among 
other ill names, the only “ Johannes Facto- 
tum, or Shakescene, in the country.” We 
will not inflict upon our readers even the 
briefest sketch of the antiquities of the 
English stage. It is only necessary to re- 
mind them, in Mr. Grant White’s words, 
that “In less than twenty years from the 
time when the best plays yet produced by 
English authors were intrinsically unworthy 
of a place in literature, the English stage 
had become illustrious.” 








quainted with the Louvre; most find their 
way to the Luxembourg, but many forget 
to visit the Hétel de Cluni, and few even 
trouble to inquire which is the College Im- 
périal de France. 


Yet the Hétel de Cluni is a finer Roman 


relic than any our island can boast; and on 
the site where now stands the Imperial Col- 
lege once stood those of Tenier, Leon, and 
Cambrai, which, duri 
were the resort of students of all nations, 
and formed, with the Sorbonne, the nucleus 
of European learning. These colleges 
were pulled down by order of Henry IV., 
to make room for the new college which 
had been .founded by Francis I., but the 
tumults and disasters of the succeeding 
reigns had prevented its erection. It is 
recorded of the Bearnais, that, when the 
lecturers complained to him that their 


the Middle Ages, 


salaries had not been paid, he answered, “I 
would rather stint my own table than my 
lecturers; M. de Rosni shall pay you.” 
The death of this wise prince again stopped 
the completion of the new college, which 
was partially resumed during the reign of 
Louis XIII., and again suspended until the 
year 1774, when the entire edifice was re- 
built by the architect Chalgrin. 
Notwithstanding the regeneration which 
Paris has undergone, and is still undergoing, 
the College of France is neither a relic nor 
legend of the past; there it stands, an im- 
~ structure, too sightly, it is hoped, to 
e swept away by the besom of improve- 
ment, which has been less fatal to old 
memories on the southern side of the Seine. 
If it be less renowned than were its prede- 
cessors, it is only because, from the general 
diffusion of learning, it is now no longer 
the only star in the firmament of knowledge. 
Its usefulness is as great as ever, and during 
six months at least in the year three or four 
lectures are delivered there daily, by twen- 
ty-eight lecturers, who include many of the 
most talented men in France. Moreover 
these lectures are all free. Frenchmen of 
every class, foreigners, even ladies are ad- 
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~ among whom MM. Adolphe Franck, Phila- 
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mitted into the body of the lecture-halls, 
while for the latter there is also a place 
— appointed close to the lecturer, 
where they may study science, metaphysics, 
belles-lettres, languages—even Chinese, 
Mantchou, Tartar, and Sanscrit — even 
more commodiously than the bearded sex. 
I fear we might look in vain for any place 
in England where the same privileges are 
enjoyed by the public. 

t is true that, more than a year since, 
M. Alfred Rénan, whose “ Life of Jesus” 
created such a sensation throughout France, 
was deposed from his lectureship; though, 
perhaps, it might be rather difficult to prove 
why Unitarian principles need interfere 
with Hebrew roots, and why, if a man be- 
lieved no more than the Jews themselves, 
that alone should render him a bad exponent 
of their laws and language. But leaving 
this debatable ground to theologians and 
controversialists, we may presume that M. 
Rénan’s religious tenets did not interfere 
with his being a valuable interpreter of 
Roman history, as the Emperor availed 
himself of his services, as well as those of 
others, to supply the historical part of his 
great work of * Julius Cesar,” of which the 
— part alone is said to be written by 

apoleon. 
et us now turn to the present lecturers, 


rete Chasles, and Laboulaye are deservedly 
popular. M. Franck lectures this year on 
the rights of nature and of nations. Last 
year M. Philarete Chasles made a series of 
interesting comparisons between the works 
of Latin and Teutonic writers during the 
last fifteen years, grouping them according 
to the influence they exerted over literature 
in their own and foreign countries. 

This year he has lectured principally on 
works relating to arts and sciences, and has 
especially dwelt on the lives of painters, 
sculptors, architects, and composers. ‘Two 
of his lectures were devoted to tracing the 
birth and progress of music in Europe, from 
the earliest ages down to the present time. 
He affirms that for a long time discords ex- 
isted only in secular music, while the plain 
chant continued to be exclusively ecclesias- 
tical until the church also appropriated the 
impassioned and varied style, as in the 
“Stabat Mater ” of Rossini and Cherubini’s 
greatest works. In Gliick and Mozart unity 
and tranquillity give place to emotion and 
variety, and this change is still farther car- 
ried out in the works of Beethoven and 
Weber. More than any other art or science, 
M. Chasles assumes music to be essentially 
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like genius, from the soul, and revealing it- 
self long before the reasoning powers have 
reached maturity. In confirmation of this 
opinion he quotes the well-known fact that 
Mozart composed symphonies while yet a 
child, and Rossini, Weber, and Cherubini 
were masters of their art at a rey early 
age. Itis probably this idea which made 
Goethe call music demoniacal, in the Greek 
acceptation of the word, as being something 
beyond human reasoning and analysis; in 
one word, an inspiration. 

M. Philaréte Chasles describes painting 
and sculpture as requiring the same genius 
as music, with a greater amount of patience 
and study. He analyzes the physical affin- 
ity between light and heat, light and colour, 
colour and sound, and affirms that from 
solar influences proceed all the modifications 
of the sister arts. He considers that the 
line of beauty is to sculpture and painting 
what melody is to musical compositions, 
while colour corresponds to harmony. In 
obedience to the laws of progress, that paint- 
ing has followed the philosophical tendency 
of the nineteenth century, while music has 
faithfully reflected its sentiments and pas- 
sions. Gliick, Diderot, and Grétri being 
the scholars or fellow-labourers of Jean 
Jacques Rosseau, while Vien and David, 
followed later by Horace Vernet and Paul 
de la Roche, were the pupils of the Revyo- 
lution; while the soft, formal, porcelain. 
beauties of Watteau were well suited to the- 
effeminate taste of the Regency. 

This theory is ingenious if not convincing... 
Among the lives of composers M. Chasles- 
dwells especially on Beethoven, Gliick, 
and Mendelssohn, and gives an interesting 
account of the Memoirs of the latter, lately 

ublished in German, which affords a pleas- 
ing insight into his thoughts and feelings ; 
relating passages of his every day life, how- 
that, though a Protestant, he was so much: 
moved by the chanting of the “ Miserere ” 
during Passion Week, at St. Peter’s at 
Rome, that he could not refrain from tears, 
and hid himself behind a ladder to conceal 
his emotion ; how he was oppressed by the 
feverish gaiety and excitement of Paris, and 
gladly left the city, though the Parisians 
had done their best to féte and welcome him. 
The strong affection and deep sympathy 
which existed between Mendelssohn and his 
father is a most pleasing trait; the compo- 
ser whom M. Chasles characterizes as being 
less cold than Spohr, less tempestuous than 
Beethoven, less inventive than Mozart, yet 
possessing, in perhaps a greater degree than. 





instructive and spontaneous, emanating, 





any of them, a refined and powerful mind. 
M. Philaréte Chasles is rather eccentric: 
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in manner, dress, and appearance; gene- 
rally looks as if he had been suddenly roused 
from deep abstraction, and might easily fall 
into the same condition. He often indulges 
in pretty compliments to the ladies who 
attend his lectures. 
_M. Laboulaye is the author of several 
philosophical and political works, and of a 
very amusing book called “ Paris in Ameri- 
ca,” which has already reached a thirteenth 
edition. It is a piquant but good-natured 
satire on French, or rather Parisian prejp- 
dices and peculiarities, contrasted with 
American notions of freedom and progress. 
M. Laboulaye is a stanch reformer and a 
strong advocate for universal suffrage, includ- 
ing even women and children. His notion 
is, that as a married man with a family has 
a larger stake in his country than a sin- 
Je man who has no one dependent on 
Ee, therefore he has a right to greater in- 
fluence in the State. Also, that a widow, 
who inherits her husband’s property, with 
all its cares and responsibilities, has as just 
a right to a vote as the men in her employ. 
Of course, in France every man who has 
istered his name, and taken his chance 
of being drawn for a soldier, has a right to 
vote for his representative in the senate. 
But the time for the innovations has not 


yet arrived even in polite France ; so that 


-once last year, when;M. Laboulaye broached 
these new doctrines, they were received 
with loud disapprobation, which seemed only 
to amuse the lecturer — not in the slightest 
‘degree to disconcert him, judging by the 
-quiet little laugh in which he indulged. 
Another notion of M. Laboulaye, which 
does not militate so strongly against ancient 
“prejudices, is that as in France it often hap- 
pens that one member is voted for in sev- 
eral places, he should have the advantage of 
all the votes to secure his seat in the cham- 
vbers. 
Last year M. Laboulaye lectured on Eng- 
‘lish law, especially of the criminal code of 
which he spoke in the highest terms. For 
the detection of crime he considers the Eng- 
lish police as superior to the French as they 
are inferior to them in bringing to light poli- 
tical offences. This may probably arise trom 
a want of habit, as, luckily for us, political 
vpersecutions rarely take place in England. 
This year M. Laboulaye has lectured on 
legislation under Louis XVI, and, in his 
opinion, freedom in France has not made 
great advanees since that time. He even 
went so far as to say, more tersely than 
elegantly, “‘ Nous couchons dans le lit de 
Louis Quatorze,” alluding to the great bed 
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at Versailles, “sans méme changer de 
draps.” 

In his little work of “ Paris in America” 
M. Laboulaye describes himself as a Doctor 
Lefevre, with half a dozen titles at least, 
and a wife and grown-up son and daughter, 
who suddenly, through spiritual agency, 
finds himself transported into an American 
home, where the American Madame Le- 
fevre thinks less of fashion and more of her 
husband’s comtort than her Parisian proto- 
type ; his daughter, greatly to his surprise, 
goes out alone with a young gentleman, 
and actually accepts him for her husband 
without asking her father’s consent; his 
son, a youth of sixteen, seeing his father 
is rather at a loss what to say, gets up 
at a political meeting, and makes a speech 
without the slightest hesitation. The young 
fellow is already anxious to do for himself, 
and make his own way in the world; while 
the son he left in Paris, except in the one 
item of extravagance, in which his mother 
encourages him, is quite contented to remain 
still under the parental wing. Two thorough 
American go-ahead editors are introduced, 
whose kaleidoscopic changes of views and 
principles perfectly bewilder the poor doc- 
tor; and a pettyfogging lawyer, who ex- 
cites his anger and contempt; also a negro, 
Sambo, who thinks his mission is to bask in 
the sun ; and an American help, who calls 
her young mistress by hcr Christian name, 
and, contrary to all French servant etiquette, 
never sirs her master. When, at last 
Dr. Lefevre is spirited back to his Parisian 
home, a gendarme wakes him unpleasantly 
from his dreams of freedom and indepen- 
dence, insisting, according to the Draco 
code, that the smallest crimes, even chat- 
tering, deserve death. His wife and family 
are so shocked at the change that has come 
over him, that medical aid is thought ne- 
cessary, and the doctor, his own intimate 
friend, sends him to a lunatic asylum. 

Thus end the adventures of poor Dr. Le- 
fevre. 

M. Laboulaye is a mild, pleasant-looking 
man, with a very intelligent expression, and 
stooping figure. His voice is agreeable, and 
while lecturing he scarcely raises it above 
the tone of ordinary conversation. He pro- 
nounces very distinctly, but rarely uses any 
gesticulation. His manner is very quiet and 
unobtrusive. He slips into his seat without 
even a bend towards his hearers, and retires 
from it almost before they are aware he has 
finished. 

While most lecturers in England place 
themselves at a desk or pulpit, where their 
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only chance of seeing their audience, or 
being seen by them, is by standing, and from 
thence they deliver their lectures, usually 
with as little freedom of action as a Jack- 
in-a-box, the lecturers at the Imperial Col- 
lege sit at their ease in a comfortable arm- 
chair, placed on a low rostrum ; and as the 
seats in the auditorium are raised, rows 
above rows, on an inclined plain, the lectu- 
rer can be seen and heard without diffi- 
culty. 

_ Another great distinction between Eng- 
lish and French lecturers is that the former 
almost always read their lectures —the lat- 
ter never. 

Whether it arises from English mauvais 
honte, or other physical or metaphysical pe- 
culiarity, our clergymen and lecturers almost 
invariably arm themselves with a book ; and 
though it might perhaps be argued that a 
written discourse is likely to be better ar- 
ranged and digested than one delivered ex- 
tempore, yet it must be owned that with the 
general hearers the power of engrossing and 
riveting the attention rests almost exclu- 
sively with the latter; and that is of course 
the most important point gained. 

It is so customary at the Imperial College 
for the audience to do the writing part, that 
one lecturer usually begins with — 

“ Write, gentlemen, if you please.” 

Taking into consideration the love of dis- 
play with which we generally accredit our 
neighbors, and their known habit of forming 
impromptu tableaux vivans, even when their 
affections are concerned, though this is much 
on the decline, it seems extraordinary that 
their lecturers and some of their preachers 
— Pére Felix, for instance — should adopt 
a style of speaking essentially simple and 
unobtrusive. ' 

In his Lental discourses at Notre Dame, 
in Paris, Pere Felix addressed his auditory 
always as “ gentlemen,” not “ my brethren,” 
which sounded strangely from the pulpit. 

The point to which I would revert in 
conclusion is, that though no doubt we en- 
joy liberty of the press and other boons of 
freedom to a greater extent than our neigh- 
bours, we might still with advantage copy 
their liberality of spirit, which even in for- 
mer times, when despotism reigned supreme, 
caused them to open the floodgates of knowl- 
edge indiscriminately to all, without distinc- 
tion of age, sex, or rank ; and I would also 
add, that in the present day of imperial 
government it argues well for liberality of 
feeling when a decided republican like M. 
Laboulaye, who boldly states his principles 
even in the lecture-hall, should be appointed 
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and paid to expound and commend English 
and American laws and institutions. 


From the Economist. 


WEATHER FORECASTS AND STORM WARN- 
INGS. : 


THE services rendered by Admiral Fitz- 
roy to the cause of weather prognostications 
have just been examined by a committee. 
We are sorry to find that its report is un- 
favourable. Composed as it is of men of 
scientific eminence, and labouring as it has 
done with zeal and impartiality, its verdict 
cannot be set aside by popular predilections. 
Still we imagine that many will be reluc- 
tant to admit that the drum and cone have 
been of little value; many more will retain 
a partiality for those prophecies about the 
weather which furnish dinner tables with 
a variation on their stock topic of conver- 
sation. These regrets must be in vain. 
The committee shows very clearly that — 1. 
“The maxims on which the department 
acts in foretelling weather have not been 
reduced into any clear or systematic form, 
and are not shown to have been established 
by sufficient induction from obgerved facts. 
2. That as a matter of fact the daily fore- 
casts are not shown to be correct, and that 
they are not, in our opinion, useful. 3. 
That the storm warnings, so far as they in- 
dicate the force of coming gales, have been 
sufficiently correct to be of some use, and 
that their utility is widely admitted. Also 
that they have improved; and that they are 
probably capable of still greater improve- 
ment. 4. That the storm warnings, so far 
as they indicate the direction as well as 
force of coming gales, are not shown to 
have been so far precise or correct as to be 
of use.” But at the same time the report 
of the committee ends with a tribute to 
Admiral Fitzroy, the more striking as pro- 
ceeding from men who have — his con- 
clusions, and the more valuable as they 
were competent to do so. 


The practice of fortelling the weather, of 
telegraphing the present or the future state 
of it, and hoist signals to show that storms 
were expected, or were already raging else- 
where, had its origin as early as 1857. Admi- 
ral Fitzroy’s attention had been directed 
about that time to the daily observation of 
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the changes of weather over the British Isles, 
and in his report of 1862 he says, “ By con- 
tinued and consecutive series of charts, 
several hundred in number, constructed on 
the simultaneous or synchronous principle, 
an insight into the laws of our atmosphere, 
into meteorological dynamics (distinct from 
statistical results previously obtained at ob- 
servatories and elsewhere), has been gained, 
which has enabled us to know what weather 
will prevail during the next two or three 
days, and as a corollary when a storm will 
occur.” The committee italicises these 
words, and denies their accuracy. In this 
denial it is supported by the best practical 
meteorologists. M. Le Verrier had a cor- 
respondence with Admiral Fitzroy about 
the system of weather telegraphy, and 


from the first desired to confine himself 


to communicating the actual state of the 
weather. In his first letters he deprecated 
any premature attempt to foretell anything 
that was not definitely announced in some 
other part, and after submitting Admiral 
Fitzroy’s plan to the test of experience, he 
has since abandoned it. In the opinion of 
the committee our knowledge is not yet 
sufficiently extended for us to make these 
redictions with the requisite certainty. 
he report objects to the term forecasting 
the weather as vague, adding that the use 
of vague phraseology has a tendency to 
make thos¢ who employ it satisfied with un- 
certain conclusions. And it shows that the 


. conclusions can hardly be otherwise than 


uncertain, as the data on which they 
are formed are quite indefinite. The 
meteorological department inspects the list 
of weather returns from the various districts 
into which the area of the British Isles is 
divided. It then determines the forecast. 
No notes or calculations on paper are made. 
The operation occupies about half an hour, 
and is conducted mentally. The gentlemen 
now in the department allege that the 

unds on which they act are not capable 
of being stated in the form of Rules or Laws, 
and the report of the committee, after 
drawing with quiet irony the picture of a 
department conducting an operation men- 
tally, adds that were the gentlemen now in 
the department to leave it, no rules would 
be found in the office for continuing their 
work on its present basis. We are irresis- 
tibly reminded of Punch’s advertisement 
calling on the Clerk of the Weather Office 
to return to his duties. 

In the appendix to the report, we are 
presented with a sort of “ forecast” of the 
— on which the forecasts are con- 

ucted, and with a page from the book 
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where they are recorded, to show that their 
accuracy is not properly tested. The com- 
mittee acknowledges that it can only guess 
at the manner in which the conclusions of 
the department are formed, and it apparent- 
ly gives the department credit for acting 

ually on guess-work. But the vagueness 
with which predictions are made, and the 
absence of any proper check upon them by 
the test of experience, seems to confirm 
these censures. If it is significant that Le 
Verrier should have objected to the prac- 
tise from the first, should have tried it, and 
given it up, it is also significant that so 
many others should have followed his exam- 
ple. Commander Maury is opposed to the 
system. ‘“M. Dove, of Berlin, is confining 
himself to a system of storm warnings, and 
appears to find some difficulty even in this. 
M. Matteucci, of Turin, was obviously in 
difficulty even as regards the storm warn- 
ings.” Certainly neither Berlin nor Turin 
exactly predicted the last great storm, 
though as it broke out in the former place, 
M. Dove ought to have lost no time in tele- 
graphing it. There was no lack of meteor- 
ological observations before the gale, and 
Count Bismark’s altitude was often taken. 
But in that, as in less figurative storms, the 
fault of forecasts was their vagueness. Even 
if they were more correct, the committee ask, 
would not this deprive them of any real 
value? “ If it were possible to tell the sailor 
in a particular port that the wind, for say 
24 or 48 hours, would be westerly; or to 
tell the farmer in a given district that he 
would have rain within that time; or to 
tell the gardner that his crops would need 
protection from frost or hail ; or to tell the 
traveller that the weather would be propi- 
tious for his journey; these predictions, if 
correct, would be useful. But nothing of the 
kind is attempted. The forecasts indicate, 
as the department has repeatedly stated, 
merely the opinions of the department con- 
concerning a probability. They extend to 
large districts without attempting to des- 
cribe the varied particulars of weather in 
different parts of those districts. And they 
thus fail to give that information which 
alone could make such predictions of prac- 
tical value.” 

Much the same fault is found with the 
storm warnings. Considering how popular 
they are at the seaports, the committee will 
be thought to deal hardly with them. But 
it is shown that while on an average the 
warnings were right as to the approach of 
a gale, and a large per centage were right 
as to its force, when the direction was also 
stated only 22 per cent of the predictions 
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were correct. This is a serious error. It is 
important to ships just putting out to know 
whence the gale will be, and if they find 
themselves on a lee shore in consequence of 
the erroneous precision of the storm signal, 
they might as well have taken their chance 
of being wrecked without it. ‘Then too it 
is something to know when the gale is com- 
ing. The Collector of Customs at Yarmouth 
gives an instance of ihe storm signal being 
hoisted and the gale keeping off for 24 hours. 
Two vessels were ready for sea: one put 
out, while the other heeded the warning. 
The first ship arrived in safety; the second 
waited, found the signal in error, sailed, 
and was lost when the storm overtook her. 
Still the committee has reason to believe 
that, though it is wrong to rely on the exact- 
ness of the warnings, they have done good. 
One of their benefits is that even when 
the master of a ship is not deterred by them 
from putting to sea, he takes care that all is 
right and snug, and he turns in at night with 
his weather-eye lifting. In answer to in- 
quiries at the ports, most persons spoke fa- 
vourably of the signals. Although some say 
that they make sailors timid, the general 
opinion is that they are useful, that they 
receive attention from seafaring men, and 
impart that caution which may be mistaken 
for timidity, but it is often the better part of 
valour. The committee would have us bear 
in mind “ how eagerly the world at large is 
disposed to base an unreasoning belief on 
the occasional successes of weather predic- 
tions, and how easily it forgets the failures.” 
True. But sailors at the ports are not often 
a scientific class of men, while, from their 
voyages lying along the coast for some dis- 
tance at Jeast, they are unusually anxious 
for fair weather. If they’ are told that a 
gale is coming, and they can either get an 
offing or stay snugly in harbour, they do 
not much care whether the cone is point 
upwards or the drum is above it. From the 
point of view taken by the committee, a 
very different standard is of course imposed ; 
and we do not wonder that the report re- 
commends precision in what is attempted, 
deeper research for what is. still uncertain, 
and, in the meantime, the avoidance of 
guesses. 

We must not close the report without 
complimenting it on its clearness and force. 
No one can mistake its direction, or com- 
plain that its conclusions are vague, and not 
based on full inquiry. The number of in- 
verted commas in this article will show how 
seldom we have needed to summarise, but 
we have been tempted to quote more often 
than we have quoted, and our words have 


not seldom weakened what could not be 
transferred to our pages. 


From the London Review, 8th September, 
TURKEY. 


It is now within a year or two of half a 
century since Mr. Hallam predicted, “ with 
an assurance which none can deem extrava- 
gant, the approaching subversion of the 
Ottoman power.” In these words, the 
historian of the Middle Ages only echoed a 
vaticination to which every Christian writer, 
who, during the preceding two hundred 
years, had turned his view towards the 
East, had given utterance; and probably 
at the time when he wrote there was more 
ample ground for anticipating the fall of 
Turkey than at any previous period. It 
does not concern us here’ to inquire by 
what causes the inevitable ruin was retarded. 
The process of disintegration, which began 
with the separation of Greece and Egypt 
from the house of Othman, has ney 
secured the independence of Roumania 
and Servia} and is now giving more mena- 
cing signs of its activity in more vital parts 
of the empire. In Thessaly and Albania, 
the atmosphere has “ grown electric.” In 
Epirus, there is open insurrection. In 
Candia, there isa more dangerous rebellion 
than any which has shaken the throne of 
the Sultan since the Greek War of Inde- 

endence. At Athens and throughout the 

ingdom of Greece, there is warm sympathy 
with the insurgents and malcontents — per- 
haps even something more. The move- 
ment, indeed, has assumed the proportions 
of a Pan-hellenic revival ; we should not be 
greatly surprised were we to hear that 
Greece had demanded not merely Candia, 
but Epirus and Thessaly, with the frontier 
of Mount Khimera and Olympus. In 
yielding to any such demand, there would 
be a terrible risk, but no less in refusing it. 
The theory of non-intervention, which al- 
lowed Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns to fight - 
out their duel unmolested by France or 
England, would scarcely permit a repeti- 
tion of the championship which brought on 
the Crimean war. 

It would be impossible to conceive in this 
age a community more degraded than the 
Ottoman empire. The political system, the 
social system, the religious system, the 





military system — all alike are tainted with 
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irremediable corruption. From the Sultan | 


himself down to the meanest rayah, there 
flows unceasingly a tide of immorality, 
drowning all sense of moral obligation, 
national or personal. The law courts are 
but markets for the sale of justice; the 
fiscal system is a vast engine of extortion. 
The army has lost the fighting merits of the 
old Turks without gaining the discipline 
and skill of Western war. Then the doc- 
trines of Islam, so powerful in the era of 
conquest, have lost their efficacy in the 
period of passive decline. It is not strange 
that mental and physical degeneracy fol- 
lows the harem life and opium-eating. In 
European Turkey the Christians, despite a 





their ancestors, the Cretans — deserve to be 
placed among the “bad kappas.” But in 
spite of this, our sympathies in the present 
struggle, so daring and seemingly desperate, 
should rather be given to them than to their 
tyrants. They fought for liberty through 
six long years in the.war which set free 
their brothers on the mainland. They were 
unsuccessful, and Europe took no thought 
of them. They have been since misgov- 
erned more shamefully than even the Syrian 
Christians ; their remonstrances have been 
treated as a crime, and, taking up arms in 
self-defence, they are now exposed to all 
the fury of Turkish vengeance. to be 
crushed unaided by superior numbers, to 


grinding tyranny, have steadily increased | be handed over to the tender mercies of a 
in numbers within the past half-century. | fanatic horde. It is something worthy of 
The Mohammedans have as rapidly dim-| our admiration to see the whole male pop- 
inished, and as the Turkish armies have | ulation of a country rising in armed resist- 
always been composed of the Faithful only | ance to despotism, and fighting for their 
— it would indeed be perilous to arm the | homes and for their faith. If there be any- 
rayahs — it is clear thatin military strength | thing more than a paltry quibble in the doc- 
the Sultan must be approaching insolvency. | trinethat nationalities should be autonomous, 
The Christians, under Ottoman rule in | then Candia may be claimed by Greece on 
Europe, are three times as numerous as the | grounds fully as cogent as those on which Italy 
Mussulmans ; and of the latter, four millions sought and won Venetia. In whatever way 
in number, more than two-thirds are Slavo-| Turkey meets such a claim, there will be dan- 
nian converts. It will be seen, therefore, ger for her. In yielding, she will show weak- 
that the pure-blooded Osmanlis, the only ness which may tempt Greece to intrigue 
stable support of the Sultan’s throne, are in| for Thessaly and Epirus, or even to look 
a very small minority. The empire is by further north to the capital itself, and to en- 
no means prepared to sustain unaided the | croach on’ the south bank of the Danube; 
attack of Greeks within, and Greeks with-| by refusal and defiance, she may call into 
out; yet at this very critical moment, when | action forces yet dormant, and bring upon 
the Western Powers should above all things herself disasters like that which have be- 
have been conciliated, ill ‘fortune would | fallen Austria. Already by vacillation she 
have it that Turkey should commit an un- | has roused the spirit of resistance ail around 
pardonable sin in the sight of the commer- her. Daunted by the dangers that menace 
cial classes, who hold the purse-strings of | her in the south, she has lowered herself to 
England and France. Whether the eatas-| purchase the neutrality of the stubborn 
trophe was due to the personal profligacy' Montenegrins by concessions which she 


of Abdul Aziz, as is asserted by some, or to | 
the malversation of his ministers, it would 
be difficult to discover; but it is certain | 
that the gravest disaster to the Ottoman | 
Power which has occurred since the libera- 
tion of Greece, has been the recent failure 
of the Government to pay the coupons of 
the Consolidated Debt. Englishmen, in 
particular, smarting from the results of their | 
too great confidence in the roseate pictures | 
of Mr. Layard and Lord Palmerston, will 
be little disposed, we imagine, to encourage 
any projects for propping up a bankrupt | 
State. The Levant has got a bad char-| 
acter, and, no doubt, centuries of oppres- 


would, not long ago, have spurned, surren- 
dering territory, which she disputed in a 
protracted struggle, and giving up a port 
on the Adriatic coast. Nor has she been 
less pliant in dealing with her northern 
neighbour, Prince Charles of Roumania. 
This prince, whom she first refused to rec- 
ognise as hospodar, she afterwards acknowl- 
edged on conditions, and now even the condi- 
tionsare abandoned. All these unwonted acts 
of meekness on the part of the Porte are 


ominous of a coming struggle — they are but 


the calm that goes before the tempest. 
If the agitation in Candia should result 
in war, and Greece be unable to encounter 


sion have produced their natural effect. | Turkey, it would be the plain duty of the 
Cruelty, deceit, and disregard for morality signitary Powers of the Treaty of Paris to 
or law, have deformed the fine Hellenic in- interfere to prevent a brave people from 
tellect, and probably the Candiotes — like | being annihilated, and an island, richly en- 














PRES. JOHNSON AND THE 


dowed by nature with all the elements of 
agricultural and commercial prosperity, 
from being turned into a desert. But no 
foreign interference can longer delay the 
collapse and disruption of the Ottoman 
State. These disorders and revolts are not 
the disease of the community, but the symp- 
toms only. The malady itself is seated 
deeper, is altogether cureless. The day is 
not far distant, we are certain, when the 
European dominions of the Sultan will be 
partitioned out among Christian States. It 
would be a bold thing to anticipate tbat 
distribution ; but it will probably be affect- 
ed by the revolution, which has excluded 
Austria from Germany. Bosnia, Servia, 
and Turkish Croatia will probably gravitate 
to that new Empire “ which will have its 
centre at Pesth.” Roumania will grasp 
Bulgaria, and, firmly fixed on the mouths 
of the Danube, may consolidate into a strong 
Power. To the share of Greece will fall 
the splendid country to the south of the 
Balkan range, the islands of the Mgean, 
and the city of Constantine itself. The 
Turkish Power will cross the Bosphorus to 
its true home, where it still preponderates 
in number, in faith, in the elements of a 
national life. 


From the Spectator, 15th September, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE NEW 
ORLEANS MASSACRE. 


WE have never thought President John- 
son a bad man,—only a man of violent 
and hasty passions, illiterate not only from 
neglected education, but from that imperi- 
ous and uncandid temper which prefers to 
wrench the facts to suit its own views, in- 





stead of adopting its own views to the 
facts, and therefore incapable of perceiving | 
the true issue which is still pending between | 
North and South. Nothing worse than this | 
we impute to him. No one can doubt for | 
a moment that he /elieves his present blind, 
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its Constitution. The danger of his present 
policy lies in its ignorant sincerity. Wilier 
and falser men no doubt’ are pulling the 
strings which govern the President’s actions, 
but he unquestionably believes sincerely 
what he proclaims so coarsely, that his po- 
litical opponents, the Republicans, are the 
determined enemies of true national unity. 
We have just obtained, however, a com- 
pleter and most instructive light on the real 
bias of the President’s passions, and the 
true drift of that policy which his admirers 
in this country tell us seriously is the policy 
most likely to secure justice for the negro, 
as well as reconciliation between North 
and South. The official correspondence 
concerning the New Orleans massacre has 
at length been forced out of the reluctant 
hands of the President by the universal ery 
of the public. It was delayed, and what 
is worse, General Sheridaun’s report upon It 
was officially garbled when first published, 
in order perhaps that it might not cripple 
the hands of the party of Compromise in 
the recent Philadelphia Convention. The 
New York Times, the organ of Mr. Ray- 
mond, who is now heart and soul with the 
President, received, as it says itself, direct 
from him, a copy of the most important of 
General Sheridan’s despatches, in which the 
whole of a paragraph censuring in the most 
unmeasure! terms the murderous conduct of 
the New Orleans municipal police — ‘* Mon- 
roe’s Thugs” —and their vile Mayor, Mr. 
Monroe himself, as the authors and imme- 
diate agents of the massacre, was omitted 
without notice of the omission. The effect 


*| of this was that General Sherigan’s blame 


appeared to fall as much upon the free- 
soil party as upon their opponents, while 
in fact they received but the lightest 
part of it, and all his horror was reserved 
for the ex-Secessionist murderers. Now, 
however, we have the whole story fully be- 
fore us, and as it is a most convincing refu- 
tation of the foolish assertion, believed so 
widely in England by those who study 
American politics as filtered throogh the 
Times alone, that the President's Southern 
policy is just to all, as well as forgiving and 
conciliatory to the South, let us tell it in 


mischievous, and ignorant policy to be truly | the form in which it is now reluctantly ad- 


patriotic, nor that, even if he be guilty of a | 
yet greater act of violence than any he has | 
yet committed, and were actually to break | 


mitted, even by the most unscrupulous 
advocates of the passionate and ignorant 
man who wields for the present the whole 


up by force the present incomplete.Congress | power of the Executive over the whole area 
on the ground that it will not admit uncon- | of the great North American continent. 


ditionally the delegates from the lately | 


On the 28th July, two days before the 


rebellious States, he would be guilty of this massacre, Mr. Johnson telegraphed thus to 


act of insanity, sincerely believing that he | 


Governor Wells, whom he himself recog- 


was discharging his duty to his country and | nizes, we must remember, as the legal Gov- 
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ernor of what he regards as regularly a 
constituted state of the Union : — 


“Executive Mansion, WasHinerton, D.C., 
July 28, 1866. 

“To His Excellency Gov. Weis, New Or- 
leans, La. : 


“T have been advised that you have issued a 
proclamation convening the Convention elected 
in 1864. Please inform me under and by what 
authority this has been done, and by what 
authority this Convention can assume to repre- 
sent the whole people of the State of Louisiana. 


“ ANDREW JOHNSON.” 


To this Governor Wells replied, stating that 
he had not convened the Convention, that 
this had been done by the President of the 
Convention of 1864, and that he himself 
had only named the day for the elections. 
On the same day the ex-Secessionists tele- 
graphed to the President that they believed 
all these preparations for the adjourned 
Convention illegal, that the party in favour 
of it were violently hostile to the President, 
that they themselves wished to move the 
whole matter before the grand jury in order 
to determine its legality, but that it would 
be impossible to “execute civil process ” 
without certainty of a riot, and asked 
whether the military were to be allowed to 
interfere. The President telegraphed back 
that the military would interfere to support 
the action of the local Court (fiercely anti- 
freedmen). At the same time General 
Baird, who was in command in the absence 
of General Sheridan, telegraphed to the 
Secretary-at-War (Mr. Stanton) that the 
Convention, with the sanction of Governor 
Wells, was to meet on Monday, 30th July, 
that the city authorities thought it unlawful, 


and preferred to break it up by arresting | 


the delegates, that he himself had declared 
it impossible to prejudge the matter in that 
way or to interfere without some express 
instructions, which he requested the Secre- 
tary-at-War to send. To this Mr. Stanton, 
who probably wholly differed from the 
President, dors not appear to have replied. 
In the meantime the President had tele- 
graphed to the most active of the ex-Seces- 
sionists, Mr. Andrew J. Herron, the Attor- 
ney-General of New Orleans, Louisiana, an 
order to demand aid from the military to 
put down the Convention, which he assumed 
on his own ipse dizxit,— perhaps rightly, 
perhaps wrongly, — but against the view of 
the legal Governor of the State, —to be 
- illegal : — 
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“Executive Mansion, Wasuineron, D.C., 
July 30, 1866. 

“To AnpRrEw J. Herron, Att’y. Gen. of New 
Orleans La. : 

“You will call on Gen. Sheridan, or whoever 
may be in command, for sufficient force to sus- 
tain the civil authority in suppressing all illegal 
or unlawful assemblies who usurp or assume to 
exercise any power or authority without first 
having obtained the consent of the people of 
the State. If there is to be a Convention, let 
it be composed of delegates chosen fresh trom 
the people of the whole State.” 

“ ANDREW JOHNSON.” 


This despatch of the President, received on 
the very day of the riot, was considered 
justly enough by the ex-Secessionist party 
as an order that the military were to take 
part with them in putting down the Con- 
vention, and not toimpede them. But they 
wished for no military aid. They knew too 
well that the Federal troops would not per- 
mit a massacre. All they wished was to 
have all military aid withheld, and to be let 
loose themselves. Accordingly, as Gene- 
ral Sheridan tells us in his very graphic 
despatches, Mayor Monroe’s “ Thugs,” — 
the expression is General Sheridan's, not 
ours, — that is, police selected specially by 
the Mayor for their violent and unscru- 
pulous character, some of them, says Gene- 
ral Sheridan, being murderers, — followed 
the procession of the members of the Con- 
vention into the Mechanics’ Institute, the 
building where they met, and there began 
the massacre, firing through the windows 
upon them.® A white flag was then held out 
from one of the windows, and thereupon 
the police rushed into the building, and 
then, in General Sheridan’s words, “ opened 
an indiscriminate fire upon the audience till 
they had emptied their revolvers, when they 
retired, and those inside barricaded the 
doors. The doors were broken open and 
the firing again commenced,” and those 
who escaped through doors or windows 
were fired upon as they came out by the 
“ Thugs,” and again by the New Sdeom 
citizens, in the outer circle, as they passed 
them. “ Many of them, wounded and taken 
prisoners, and others who were prisoners 
and not wounded, were fired upon by 
their captors and citizens.” General Sheri- 
dan is no friend of the Free-soil Conven- 
tion. He speaks of the leaders as violent 
and dangerous men. But he cannot dis- 


guise his loathing for Mayor Monroe and 
those municipal authorities to whom Presi- 
dent Johnson had telegraphed that the 
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military were to support them. Hitherto 
we have quoted from General Sheridan’s 
lengthened and maturely considered report 
of 6th August, sent in answer to a series of 
leading questions by the President, the 
drift of which was to extort from General 
Sheridan some extentation of the conduct 
of the police and the Mayor for the horrible 
massacre of which they were guilty. In his 
first short, sharp account of it, sent by tele- 
graph on the 2nd of August, General 
Sheridan said simply, “It was no riot, it 
was an absolute massacre by the police 
which was not excelled in murderous cruel- 
ty by that of Fort Pillow.” This was very 
unpleasant for the President, who had him- 
self positively telegraphed to the real agents, 
those who pulled the strings of this bloody 
affair, that the military were to support the 
civil authorities now found guilty of deliber- 
ate massacre. Of course he had no idea of 
what would happen. Had the military been 
on the spot indeed, the massacre would 
never have taken place. But Mr. John- 
son’s New Orleans friends knew this per- 
fectly well, and had taken care to use his 
authority only to prevent the military from 
interfering on the other side, asserting their 
complete ability to put down the Conven- 
tion without their aid. But Mr. Johnson, 
though innocent of course of any intention 
to instigate this horrible massacre, felt truly 
enough that it was his emphatic order that 
the civil authorities should be supported in 
putting down the convention which really 
caused it, and accordingly he telegraphed, as 
we have said, to General Sheridan, a series 
of leading questions, which could not have 
said more plainly than they did, “ For God’s 
sake find proof that the chief fault in this 
matter lay with the Convention, and not 
with the civil authorities whom I support- 
ed!” This was his judicial and impartial 
despatch : — 


“By U.S. Military Telegraph. 
“EXECUTIVE Mansion, WAsHINGTON, D.C., 
August 4, 1866. 


“To Major-General Sunripan, Commanding, 
&c., at New Orleans: 


“We have been advised here that prior to 
the assembling of the illegal and extinct Con- 
vention elected in 1864, inflammatory and in- 
surrectionary speeches were made by a mob of 
white and coloured persons, urging upon them 
to arm and equip themselves for the purpose of 
protecting and sustaining the Convention in its 
illegal and unauthorized proceedings, intended 
and calculated to upturn and supersede the 
existing State Government of Louisiana, which 

been recognized by the Government of the 
United States. Further did the mob? Have 
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not various individuals been insulted and shot 
by persons connected with this mob, without 
good cause, and in violation of the public peace 
and good order? Was not the mob assembled, 
and was it armed for the purpose of sustaining 
the Convention in its usurpation and revolu- 
tionary proceedings? Have any arms been 
taken from persons since the 30th ult. who 
were supposed or known to be connected with 
this mob? Have not various individuals been 
assaulted and shot by persons connected with 
this mob, without good cause, and in violation 
of the public peace and good order? Was not 
the assembling of this Convention and the 
gathering of the mob for its defence and pro- 
tectiun a main cause of the riotous and unlaw- 
ful proceedings of the civil authorities of New 
Orleans ? Have steps been taken by the civil 
authorities to arrest and try any and all those 
who were engaged in this riot, and those who 
have committed offences, in violation of law ? 
Can ample justice be meted by the civil authori- 
ties to all offenders against the law? Will 
General Sheridan please furnish me a brief 
reply to above inquiries, with such other infor- 
mation as he may be in possession of ? Please 
answer by telegraph at your earliest con- 
venience. 
“ ANDREW JOHNSON, 


President of the United States.” 


There is something quite piteous in this 
despatch. It is impossible to ask more 
pathetically for a justification of conduct 
which had been wholly and fearfully wrong. 
General ‘Sheridan could not reply as, Mr. 
Johnson wished. The whole account of 
the massacre from which we have quoted 
was given by him in answer to this letter. 
In effect the answer was, “ The civil authori- 
ties whom you ordered the military not to 
oppose, but to support, were a set of mur- 
derers,” and General Sheridan added that 
the judges of New Orleans could not be in 
the least trusted to investigate the murders. 
One of the principal judges, he said, was 
one of the most dangerous characters in the 


city. 

But the worst of the President’s conduct, 
— that part of it which seems to us criminal 
in the highest degree,—is yet to come. 
After failing to extract from General Sheri- 
dan any judgment but the most emphatic, 
the most horror-struck condemnation of his 
proteges, after learning that he had, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, but still in the blindness 
of his wilful trust in the ex-Secessionist 
party, been abetting murderers of the worst 
dye, he yet wilfully pursued the same policy, 
and reinstated this Mayor Munroe, the 
chief cause of all these crimes, in his civil 
authority as Mayor of New Orleans. The 
President’s organ, the New York Times, ad- 





mits that the evidence taken before the 
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Commission showed a preconcerted plot to 
massacre. “Several policemen,” it says, 
“had reversed the bands on their hats in 
such a manner that the numbers could not 
be seen.” “ The Commission,” it adds, “ will 
probably be of opinion that the affair was a 
preconcerted movement, as the evidence 
shows that it was talked of by the citizens 
for days previous to its occurrence. . 
It will be the opinion’ of the Commission 
that if the troops had not arrived just when 
they did, the riot would have progressed to 
the extermination of all the Unionists and 
the freedmen in the City.” And the very 
— which admits this, supports President 

ohnson enthusiastically in throwing Louisi- 
ana and all the Southern States into the 
full power of the men who plot these 
things. 

To illustrate only the spirit in which this 
massacre has been received elsewhere in 
the South, we may cite the following horri- 
ble sentence from an Alabama paper, the 
Mobile Tribune, with regard to the New 
Orleans massacre. One of the victims 
massacred the other day at New Orleans 
was Dr. Dostie, a Unionist who heartily 
supported General Butler throughout his 
ae of New Orleans, and on whose 
oyalty and ability the General has just pro- 
nounced a warm panegyric. Of this man 
the Mobile Tribune said, with an insane 
brutality that sounds more like the spirit of 
a ghoul than of a human being, “ Let 
Dostie’s skin be forthwith stripped from his 
body, stuffed, and sold to Barnum —the 
proceeds to go to the Freedmen’s Bureau 
and negro newspapers, to be used by them 
for the benefit of negroes who have no taste 
for work. Dostie’s body will make good 
soap. Let him be boiled down, preparatory 
to being distributed in bars to Yankee 
‘school marms.’ Delicious will be the 
kisses sipped by those angular females from 
ebony cheeks, late lathered with sweet- 
scented Dostie.” That is the very delirium 
of devilish fury. Yet in spite of all, Mr. 
Johnson rabidly sustains the very party by 
whose instrumentality all this blood has 
been shed and all this foaming hatred is 
poured forth. It is a curious comment on 
the President’s policy in Louisiana that at 
Memphis the meeting to support the Phila- 
delphia Convention and the President took 
for two of its Vice-Presidents General For- 
rest, the butcher of Fort Pillow, and Recorder 
Creighton, who shouted to the Memphis 
mob “to kill every damned nigger.” No 
wonder that when the President first sup- 








leader of the “ Thugs” to be reinstated in 
his civil authority there, the murderers who 
had the excuse of war for their massacre 
should feel themselves absolved by him from 
their guilt and shout in his favour, while 
they plot the destruction of their Radical 
rivals in Tennessee. The President is 
simply blind and mad in his party zeal. He 
is sowing the wind and will reap the whirl- 
wind. He is trying to conciliate men whom 
he should crush, and to crush the men whom 
he should conciliate. If he is not beaten, 
as he will be, by the shrewd Northern 
Radicals, he will be forced into something 
like the lead of a new secession. 


From the Spectator, 15 Sept. 


ROME THREE MONTHS HENCE. 


Ir was on this day two years that the Em- 
peror Napoleon and Victor Emanuel con- 
cluded, in the deepest secresy, that memor- 
able instrument for regulating the future 
temporal estate of the Pope, without fur- 
nishing the latter with the faintest hint as 
to what was pending, which has since been 
a flourished 7 French diplomacy 

fore the Pope, obtusely impassive to such 
remonstrances, much as a birch is signifi- 
cantly shaken from time to time at a stiff- 
necked schoolboy. The surprise created 
at the promulgation of this Convention, 
so completely without precedent in form 
and without antecedent to prepare peo- 
ple’s minds for its coming, was only nat- 
ural. Two years is a sufficiently long period 
to comprise many events. Many have hap- 
pened in the two years now elapsed of an 
importance beyond what imagination ever 
could have contemplated, and yet here we 
are, arrived within three short months of 
the actual carrying out of the stipulations 
in the above-said agreement without aught 
having + as was so freely antici- 
pated at the time, to make it vanish like a 
dissolving view on approach of the fatal 
hour for execution. Certainly there has 
occurred nothing which can be taken as 
symptomatic of the intention attributed to 
the Emperor Napoleon, when first the Con- 
vention was proclaimed, to use it but as a 
blind for some special and private end. If 
his mind ever did run on such an idea, it 
must have long ago been abandoned, for 


ports the conspirators of New Orleans, and | here we are, at a few weeks’ distance only 
afterwards allows the chief murderer and | from the culminating moment, without his 
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having indicated any wish to dispose of the 
accumulating reasons that must render his 
stay on at Rome more and more difficult as 
December approaches, reasons whose accu- 
mulation has been heaped up, so to speak, 








St. Peter’s successor at this moment; and 
yet, with the danger staring him in the face, 
all its occupant does is to sit quietly upon 
his chair with the lethargy of a Turk. It 
is true that this stupid indifference to reali- 


with his own direct connivance and partici- | ties is not the universal rule. There are 
ation. During the last two years there | men—and ecclesiastics of high degree — 
ave been divers moments offering a ready | who feel alive to the approach of a disagree- 
pretext to the Emperor, if so minded, to| able time, and are quickened with uncom- 
draw nearer to the Pope, and show his dispo- | fortable sensations as to what might happen. 
sition to free himself from the letter of his| These men, whose intellectual fibres are 
obligations as recorded in the Convention. | quivering with fear, furnish the most valu- 
The still pending negotiations for the quota | able ingredient in the constitution of the 
of the Papal debt which Italy declared her-| Court of Rome. They are its most en- 
self by that instrument ready to assume, | lightened minds, the edge of their wits be- 
might easily have furnished the opportunity | ing solely due to the sharpening power of 
for steps which the Court of Rome con-| personal fear. Under the impulse of nervous 
fidently expected, but which have never | alarmat the gradual disappearance ofall those 
come about. Again, the war, with its sup- | landmarks whereon they had previously rest- 
_ passing clouds between the Court of | ed their faith without hesitation, these flutter- 
‘lorence and the Tuileries — Venetia not | ed individuals are busily engaged in devising 
accepted at the hand of France, and Gari- | substitutes, for the most part one more foolish 
baldi’s revolutionary element evoked much | than the other. The catastrophe at Sadowa 
to the supposed distaste of the Imperialist | may be regarded as having first fully aroused 
Protector, never have for an instant operated them. Amidst the consternation produced 
in Rome in the manner which was there | by that crash, the remembrance that the 
firmly anticipated. Vainly have the Pre-| term fixed by the Convention was not far 
lates in their distress cried to Sister Anne, | off thrilled at last through the Vatican, 
standing on tiptoe to descry the first dust-! when the Pope bethought limself of taking 
whirl of coming succour. Sister Anne has | counsel on the conjuncture with a select num- 
never had other word to reply to these Pre-| ber of Cardinals. We learn that at this 
lates but that no sign of help was in sight. | conference of Princes of the Church the 
It was of comparatively small consequence | capital question was fully discussed what it 
that such hallucinations should be persist- | behoved the Pope to do, when the moment 
ently indulged in while the period for the | came for his being actually lett without that 
departure of the French troops was still| foreign military protection under whose 
some distance off. As long as these remain- | shelter he has now reigned for seventeen 
ed, the foolishness of the Prelates was ren- | years. Three possible courses suggested 
dered practically harmless from the presence | themselves — an understanding with Victor 
of a protection so superior in force as to re- | Emanuel, flight from Rome, entire reliance 
press any public outburst of counter-irrita-| for protection on France. The first is said 
tion by the sense of its hopelessness. But|to have been at once pronounced as inad- 
the case will be very different after the 15th | missible by all present, but the other two 
December, when the Papal authorities | ideas found each warm champions. The 
stand face to face with an angry and inflam- | notion of the Pope's going away into foreign 
mable population, especially irritated by the | parts has been long the hobby ot the extreme 
present monetary distress, and with merce- | reactionary faction, and particularly of the 
nary regiments that are notoriously hateful | Jesuits, although it would appear that there 
to the latter for their only defence. The | was some difference of opinion amongst the 








prospect ahead is decidedly not smiling, 
for however much the popular leaders may 
be determined to set their faces against any | 
tumult in the streets, it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that Papal Rome is in the posi- 
tion of a man who is deliberately going 
blindfold into a jungle beset with dangers. 
The situation is honeycombed with perils. 
Popular irritation is an element whose 
force it is hard to gauge and define. If 





ever a throne stood on a volcano it would 


Cardinals who advocated this plan, as to 
whether the Pope should betake himself to 
a place of residence in or out of France. 
But the proposal which seems to have at- 
tracted most attention, and whose chief 
spokesman is said to have been Cardinal 

Itieri, was for the Pope to fling himself 
outright into the armsof France, and there- 
by to impose upon the Emperor Napoleon 
the duties of a Protector. The conception 
is exactly in character with the kind of 


seem to be the temporal Chair of State of stratagem pervading the whole scheme of 
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Vatican policy. What was seriously sug- 
gested was nothing less than that the Pope 
should cede his remaining States to the 
Emperor, naming him Patrician of the 
Church; and this grotesque idea actually 
obtained the active countenance of men 
who take rank amongst the shrewdest 
intellects in the Court of Kome. There is 
indeed small room left for choice when we 
find ourselves between such visionary no- 
tions as these, and apathy of the most per- 
verse kind. On the whole the latter has at 
least the advantage of a certain dignified 
calmness of aspect. We are not surprised 
to learn that both the above adventurous | 
suggestions fell dead on the Pope and Car- 
dinal Antonelli, and that this council has 
practically been productive of no alteration 
in that strictly impassive attitude which it 
has ever been the Cardinal Secretary of 
State’s advice to assume. Still the party 
eager for a more active line has.not desisted | 
from ‘working on the Pope’s more mobile | 
nature, and as happens generally, has suc- | 
ceeded in pushing him to some half-meas- | 
ures in this sense. So it has been that, as 
we mentioned last week, the French Episco- | 
pate was instructed to send a round Robin 
to the Emperor; and the tone struck by 
Cardinal Cullen and Bishop Gillooly in their 
recent pastorals would indicate that the plan 
which we know was under consideration has 
been acted upon, namely, to cause the Catho- 
lic Episcopate in a body to commence a com- 
bined series of demonstrations against the 
French Emperor. 

All these measures are so manifestly child- 
ish in their’ design —so utterly beside the 
immediate purpose to which they are di- 
rected — that it is impossible to fancy that 
human beings not absolutely without their 
ordinary senses can believe in their efficacy. 
The suspicion cannot be repressed that in 
the bottom of their hearts, when professing 
deliberately to meet the emergencies so 
plainly ahead with weapons so sure to 
break in the hand, they must be trusting 
to some secret source of hope. That source 
of hope is to be found in the difficulty they 
feel in realizing that the Emperor will actu- 
ally take away his forces from Rome. This 
superstitious incredulity has been roughly 
shaken of late, but springs up as fast as a 
weed that, though cut down, cannot be 
eradicated. ‘To-day confidence is revived 
by the assertion that the contracts for the 
garrison have been renewed for a term be- 
yond the 15th of December, to-morrow de- 
spondency is cheered by the statement that 
Rome indeed is to be evacuated, but Civita 
Vecchia is to remain in the keeping of a 











THE NEEDLE-GUN. 


French garrison, ready to come to the 
Holy Father's rescue at the first call. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing these and 
many other stories of a similar character to 
be the hoaxes hatched by a fond and self- 
deluding fancy. ‘There is absolutely noth- 
ing which can warrant the inference that 
the French authorities have been playing 
a delusive game in the language which they 
have been holding with such remarkable 
consistency. But if, then, three months 
hence we are really to witness the marching 
of the French battalions out of Rome, if 
three months hence those priests who can- 
not and will not bring their onto to belieye 
in this reality will then be actually look- 
ing upon it in utter amazement, what a 
scene of consternation and moral prostra- 
tion will not Rome present that day, and 
who can venture to predict the character of 
the events to which such thorough confu- 
sion of thought may not improbably give 
rise? Plainly the 15th of December will 
usher in upon Rome and those who dwell 
in it an entirely new period, a period of 
the Unknown, whose atmosphere will be 
thickly saturated with inflammable elements, 
more likely to be productive of grand ex- 
plosions than of brilliant and fascinating 
spectacles conceived in the interest of lei- 
surely lookers-on. 


From the Examiner of Sept. 8. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE NEEDLE-GUN. 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the Times 
gives a most interesting account of a con- 
versation with the inventor of the needle- 
gun, Herr von Dreyse, an old man of 
seventy-eight, still intent upon the improve- 
ment of arms. Von Dreyse is not satisfied 
with his needle-gun. It has not killed and 
wounded enough to come up to his expecta- 
tions, but he hopes to do better. He was 
originally a locksmith, and his attention 
was first directed to arms by observing the 
extraordinary clumsiness of the muskets 
used by the Prussians at Jena. He then 
came to the conclusion that Prussia would 
never become a first-rate military Power 
without better arms. When he invented 
what is really the heart and soul of the im- 
provement, not the breechloading, but the 
material of the cartridge and the method of 
igniting it, he was looked upon as a mad- 
man, and had to encounter the most terrible 
of all enemies of improvement, routine. 
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He obtained the support, however, of two 
persons in authority, by whose influence he 
obtained a trial of his gun. A commission 
was appointed for the purpose, and com- 
posed mainly of officers who had predicted 
every sort of failure. The scene described 


. is good: 


“T had brought with me a hundred car- 
tridges to be shot off from the same gun. It 
was a long time before the gentlemen of the 
commission relaxed a muscle of their counte- 
nances, but when one shot followed the other in 
quick succession, the ammunition gradually de- 
creased, and the gun would not oblige them by 
exploding, their faces by degrees became longer 
and longer. I did not utter a word, but re- 
joiced at the unmixed pleasure evinced by Gen- 
eral Witzleben. Prince Augustus became very 
red. He rode up and down gazing with aston- 
ishment at the Seep of cartridges, which was 
diminishing one by one. For the space of ten 
minutes the firing was kept up, till at last the 
rifleman declared he could shoot no more, for 
the barrel was too hot to hold. Fifty cartridges 
had been fired from it. You may imagine the 
expression on these gentlemen’s visages when 
upon opening the barrel they found the breech, 
instead of being stuffed full as they anticipated, 
as clean as that of a common double-barrelled 
gun. Prince Augustus was visibly moved. 
‘Shoot again,’ he cried, as soon as the barrel 
had cooled a little, and in ten minutes more not 
a cartridge was left. In less than half an hour 
100 shots had been fired from the same gun, 
and not one of all the mischances prophesied 
by the gentlemen of the commission had taken 
place.” 


Von Dreyse has the good sense to foresee 
that other nations will adopt breechloaders, 
and that, though they may not have the 
secret of the material of the cartridge, they 
will hit upon something which will answer 
the same purpose, and he most fears the 
rivalry of the French : 


You see,” said he, “It is the most likely 
thing in the world that, afier this war, almost 
all other nations will introduce the needle-gun 
into their armies. They do not know the secret 
of our Ziindspiegel, but they will make some 
sort of a substitute more or less like it, and 
have this advantage in constructing their new 
guns, that they can avoid all the faults they ob- 
serve in ours, while we must put up with what 
we have, and thus other nations will excel 
Prussia in this particular. I fear France es- 
yo having a very high opinion of the 

rench manufactories of arms, and am con- 
vinced that though they have not the Ziind- 
spiegel the French will succeed in producing 
& very capital needle-gun, with all those 
improvements which it may, perhaps, be too 
late to make in ours. Jn a word, they will try 





to surpass us once more in weapons of warfare ; 
but this ought not to be — it must not be.” 


Von Dreyse is quite aware that the great 
fault of his gun is its weight, which he pro- 
poses to diminish by three pounds and a 
half in an improved gun. And the writer 
whom we owe this most interesting account 
seems to consider him equal to his task, so 
active and vigorous is his mind at seventy- 
eight. The King of Prussia ought to sur- 
round the age of so invaluable a servant 
with all possible care and props, not only 
from gratitude for the past, but aiso in the 
lively expectation of more services to come. 
If the locksmith do no more, he has made a 
key opening a great door for Germany. But 
we do not believe that Prussia will keep 
her lead in breechloading arms. Other 
nations are on the track ; they have got the 
principle, and will succeed in modifications. 
A grievous mistake it would be for us to rest 
satisfied with*an improvement of the needle- 

un, a matter of little or no difficulty. 
ith us a complete recast and reorganiza- 
tion of the army are wanted, the whole 
thing being as obsolete as the old musket. 
A little peddling alteration here and there 
will not do, the whole thing must be over- 
hauled, and reconstructed from bottom to 
top. 


From L’Opinion Nationale—Paris: Liberal, 
Aug. 20. \ 


THE RUSSO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


THE visit of the American squadron to 
Cronstadt, and the alliance between the 
United States and Russia, which is every 
day becoming closer, are facts which force 
themselves on our attention, although it 
would be more agreeable to turn away our 
head and not to consider the spectacle of 
such a compromise. 

While the New York Herald publishes an 
article entitled, ‘* The Great Powers of the 
Future” —the United States and Russia 
— one of the principal organs of the Rus- 
sian press, the Journal de St. Petersburg, ex- 
presses itself thus : — 

“The sympathy which exists between 
the Americans and us is natural, and hence 
durable. It is not any artificial entente cor- 
diale whatever. The visit of the American 
squadron to the port of Cronstadt does not 
resemble, for example, the interview be- 
tween the French and English fleets at 
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Cherbourg, during which the semi-official 
French papers alone scattered official com- 
pliments; when we shake hands with the 
right hand we do not hold a dagger hidden 
with the left. ...In America and Asia 

_ there are territories enough for us even in 
a thousand years not to interfere with each 
other. 

“Even in foreign relations there is a 
striking resemblance between the Russians 
and the Americans. Neither they nor we 
are liked by old Western Europe, and the 
barbarous peoples of the other parts of the 
world. , 

“We do not hate our Western neigh- 
bours, and we would gladly live in peace 
with them if they did not provoke us on 
every favourable occasion. If we are more 
powerful than they would like we partici- 
pate in this fault with all young nations 
who acquire strength and power with years. 

“Tt is thus our friendship for America is 
fully explained, as well as the’ hitch which 
there generally is in our relations with the 
Western Powers, by the natural liking of| 
the young for the young, and the no less | 
natural indifference of old age, which loses 
all hopes of a future.” 

The Nord, in its correspondence of St. 
Petersburg, transmits us the following in-| 
telligence on the sojourn of the American | 
envoys. At the moment when Captain 
Fox presented to the Emperor, at Peterhoff, 
the address of the Congress, a telegraphic 
message —the first which has been trans- 
mitted directly from Russia to America — | 





conveyed to Wew York the news of this | 
audience, i hich the American nation | 
expressed fts profound respect for the head 


of the Russian nation. 

At the close of the audience, Captain 
Fox and General Clay, accompanied by| 
their secretaries and the captains of the) 





NINE WEARY 


MILES, 


American war vessels, took ‘their seats at 
the table of the Ministers. 

While crossing the park, the American 
officers met General Todtleben, to whom 
they asked to be introduced. The heroes 
ot Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleans 
received the defender of Sebastopol with a 
triple hurrah, which resounded through the 
park, and prevented the plash of the foyp- 
tains from being heard. ’ 

The Nord does not devote less than two 
columns to the recital of the festivities 
ordered by Russia in honour of the envoys 
of the great republic. 





Captain Fox, says another letter, aft: J 


having been received by the Emperor, went 
to visit Kommissaroff, the same who a short 
time ago saved the life of Alexander II. 
This act moved the inhabitants of St. 
Petersburg even to tears. 

This monstrous alliance of democracy 
with despotism has been prepared by West- 


ern Europe, and wished by Western Europer. ; 


If, instead of pursuing the dream of re- 


suscitating the Latin races on the Ameri- 
can continent, we had remafhed the faith- 
ful allies of that republic‘-which counts 
Lafayette amongst its founders, wéshould 
not now behold this deplorable misunder- 
standing. With such a lessombefore us, is 
it politic to be jealous of all why zrow ? 


What do MM. Thiers an Forcade 
think of it? Is it wise,is it ; ident, to 
sow division everywhere, to dele \d every- 


thing which is crumbling against every- 


thing which is growing up? to ¢avil with . 
victory and discount defeat ? After having - 


fallen out with the United States, ig), it 
patriotic or sensible to do so also, with Italy 
and Prussia, and only to leave ourselves 
Benedek, Narvaez, and Maximilian, the 
Emperor of Mexico in partibus infidelium, 


for allies ? 





NINE WEARY MILES. 


Nine weary uphill miles we sped, 
The setting sun to see ; 

Sulky and grim he went to bed, 
Sulky and grim went we. 





Seven sleepless hours we tossed, and then, 
The rising sun to see, 

Sulky and grim we rose again, 
Sulky and grim rose he. 
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